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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Dki*autmkxt of the Intkiiior, 

Hi KKAU »>F EiH t'ATlOX, 

* If aMhington^ JtiJy 1U2T, 

Df-vn Sir: Rocrcntionnl nrcns in tlip form. of Slate parks oml 
foriMs lH*ur a dose i-elationship to (he welfare of (lie hoys anti jrids 
of America. Aceortlin«;ly, I have nsketlMiss^Floivnee C. Fox, 
ttssislanl specialist in (he Oily Schools Division, to prepare a stiuly 
of (he Play;;roiimls of (he Xation. » 

This hiillelih is in acconl \vi(h (he plan of (he hiii'eaii (o offer, 
from (ime (o (ime, lo (he elemenlary schools of the ct^ii^ry certain 
Mibji*c(s (»f stiuly *in (he form tif new materials of inM^ructi'‘> so 
jireparetl (hat (lu'j- shall stimulate (he pupil’s interest in (he projrress 
of (he world ahout him and shall also he easily adapted to the 
teacher's daily program. I ask that it he printetl ns a hulletin of the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education. 

Cordially A’oiirs, 

^ T - 

dxo. J. Tioert, CdftwitMxioner, 

The Sw RCTAR V « IF TH K I .\1 ERIOK. 

* vu 
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INTRODUCTION 


• • ' ^ 

Many attractiyo areas in (ho TniUHl Stales jic not adapted to 
nfrneuhure. and just in proiwrtion as (hey are d'iflioiilt of cultivation 
(hey Uvoine ideal h Rations for State parks and forest reservations. 
The States ai’e rapidly setting; aside as nienioriuls and as ployp^und.< 
MheA^ sl>u(s*of scenic beauty. They will ivniain a pricehW heritago 
to our children and to our children's childn‘n as long as the countn' 
shall last.. Through a survey of these State parks and forests by 
(he lH»ys aiul girls of (he eleniehtury scIumiIs a pride in State and 
National citizenship may be amustMl wliicfi shall lead. to a liigher 
2f|ipitH*iution OT ^lli^ lK*uiitifiiI luiul \vhk*li ihov inherit. * 

A \eiitable mine of intei'csting data for clussruuin-jirograms can bd 
found in a study of the State parks. AVhat to sehvt out of this wealth 
of iiiateriiil is n pixiblein. Every phu^^• of wibjw t matter is n*pre- 
mited: Ia*ssons in nature stinly, gtMigraphy. his(«»ry, civit:s, art, and 
hteratiiiv. In thi.s bulletin.. IMaygrounds pf (he Nations, a H-ries of 
proprts aw pivsiuited which are hax.l ui»on these siihji^ts of study 
as follows: In Chapter I, the relation of pisiple, e>|Mvid11y of boys 
and girls, to the use of (he parks and fore.s(s for wst ami recicution ; 
in.Cha|iter II, the Stale jiark and forest as a sanctuary fo> (lie wild 
Ideoif the country which are in danger of e.\teriiiiiiation; in Chap- 
ter III, the ctmsirvKlion of/oresis; in Chapter IV, (he Mihjects of 
-erosion, r.iountain folding, and earthipiakcs "Inch various parka 
exemplify; in Chajiter V, subjwts in hi.story, of the grea't men for 
whom the juirkA and fore.sl.s stand as iiiemorials. Fnmi this classi- 
fication of sijbjwt matter the Readier will Ix^ propai’ed to us« (ho 
btote'iiark as a basis of ‘.study and, without diflTculty, to incprimrato 
It into the daily program. 

Each chapter gives a backgroupd of fact njion which the teacher 
loay build her project, i^ipplemented by reading and study to as great 
«DiCxtcnt i«t> |K)ssibli?. The plan of studi’ which follows the presenta- 
. bon material is based upon actual schoolroom practice which has 
IwM carried out successfully in some of the elementary schools of 
)he country. . . ^ 

8ilent reading lessons are' Suggested for each topic, which may be 
, found in the reade^ in irse in the schools, ind leferences to apipro-- 
priale stones, songs, poems, and pietui^ are given, followeil by refer- 


X 


INTKODUCTION 



t»nces for teachers for use^ in supplementing? the j||actual material . 
found *in the bulletin. 

The reading lessons listed under eatfh topic for Q!*ades III, IV, V, 
VI are taken from a large collection of readers that arc now in use 
in the schools of the Ijiited States. The list is comprehensive for 
the purpose of giving the teacher with even a small collection of 
supplementary readers an .opportunity of using reading matter 
already at hand without formulating lessons of hec«iOwn. With so 
large a list from which to choose, there will undoubtedly be some 
books which are indludcd in any teacher’s collection of supplementary 
readers. These lessons may be written on tlu* bo^rd or may be typed 
or mimeographed for the use of individual pupils in' classes in 
I'eading. 
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Chapter I 

LESSONS IN CIVICS 


Rest and Recreation ^ 

State parks are created tor the use oniie Ikijs and girls and th< 
men and women who desire to spend a day, a week, or perhaps a 

S ' All State parks provid^ for the 
comfort and pleasure of groups of people who are in search of rest 
and reiTCtttion. * 

I 

Summer and Winter Camps 

Every boy and girl loves a picnic, nnd to camp for a few dajm 
m he wmnls mea,s a succession of delightful picnic experiences 
Childien love the trees, the water, and the secret wild life they dis- 
cover m the quiet nooks and corners of the forest. To find a bird’s 

0^1^."*' h" r**' '5 ““i! *" P'"'' blossom 

rememl 0™ experiences which the child 

ml»rs always. To becom* familiar with the haunts of birds 
and onimals m the woods nnd to understand their ways of living 
become most cherished memories - 

ooT , ^ ^ T P"*" »•'«'> Offer 

uE Ih^ 'fT "‘"'P'"t'- These children were 

under the care of trained directors and councilors, who had charge 

which LTTn “"“'"f’ '“■■0. “Off «rts and crafts lessons 

cho^ th! .• T T *" ““Id freely 

mo2 n X i » definite aim 

rr ^ P'“" “’® '•'ddren’s program in such a way 

N good habiU of right living might be formed.- 

«vTo"Jr®CAiA“ “rc‘^'‘”P ™ghio« ao much as 


.they »bo«ld. l^e are susceptible trcTldr^rr^Tro^bJ^^^^ 

tite^d with indigestion. Under the influence of th 


loss of appetit^ 


«i * * i'* - ^ ‘ . * ' ’ * ' . J» '■**' i' ' 
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The evenlDg fire, Camp Fire Girls* summer camp 


simple, active, outdoor life in camp the^ handicaps tend to disap- 
pear. Round backs are straightened, stooping heads are lifted, over- 
weight children with flabby muscles become strong and wiry, and the 
undernourished child takes on flesh and acquires a normal .appetite. * 
Most children develop sounder and better trained bodies and— quite 
‘as importffnt — they become more self-reliant and are able to face 
their difficulties and dangers with greater courage and independence. 

Boys' and girW clvbs . — Perhaps no organization in the United 
States makes greater use of the Starte parks than the boy scouta 
In the Harriman section of the Palisades in New York upward of 
20,000 boys spent their vacations there in 1925. The camps accommo- 
date 3,100 boys v^o come and go during the summer at fortnightly 
periods. They are housed in wooden buildings and in tents which 
they use in winter for week-end and winter holiday outings. In the 


summer the boys hike and swim and carry on their regular scout 
program. In the winter they skatS, toboggan, snow shoe, and ski 
on the neighboring hills near their camp, in addition to their usual 
Bcoilt activities. 

Natxjere trails . — The Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and the 
Woodcraft League, and many other clubs for boys and girls, are 
using many of the State parks not only as camping grounds but for 
the out-of-door training ^alks which have become a part of their 
nature w’ork. These nature trails cut across thd country from one 
point of interest to another^ over hills and through the woods, besride 
the streams and into the depths of the forest. Objects of note or of 
'special interest are marked and labeled and serve as guide posts for 
the “trailer.” Writes a girl scout of a winter trail in the 


Adirondacks: 
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When yoa get Into the oiien. make the most of jonr views. It was great 
sjK,rt fohowlng the trail In the winter, because we had to Identify It by S 
o|)^r\atlon of tr^ and rocks. On the left was the Hanla birch, h little farther 
to the rlg^t the Den of Rocks, and then the Scotch flr and a sweeping outlook 



▼hlley. On the way we saw rabbits and rabbit tracks and foot nrlnta 

^i^ng animal tracka If you can get out Into untrammeled ct;iintry, wear- 
^ galoshes, you flud .tUogs you didn’t dream could be tbere« » ^ 
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In some of the camps every sort of growing? tiling is marked along 
the nature trail. Life histories of insects are illustrated by speci- 
mens hung in bottles on the trees, and other growing objects are 
labeled with linen tags marked in water-proof ink. Plaster boxes 
with removable glass tops are used for ground insects, and glass tiiba 
for small aquaria holding salamanders and snails. In one camp con- 
ducted by the institute for the blind thfe*»blind campers learned to 
distinguish as many as 17 trees by feeling their bark and tasting the 
twigs, ns many flowers were identified by their sense of smell, and 
birds by their notes. Stuffed birds were brought to this camp so that 
campers mi{d>t feel and learn to distinguish their size and shaiie. 

The half-hour before supper and the evening hour around the 
camp fire are the popular times for a discu^ion of the various finds 
which the boys and girls bring in from their nature hikes. Many 
lessons are learned thatlihange the child’s attitude toward the world 
of nature around him. Ilis aversion to harmless snake.s is often over- 
come, his impuLso to destroy becomes a desire to protect the wild life 
he has come to know more intimately. The bird’s nest reniaiiw 
unmolested; the tiny insects under his careless feet arc uhharmed 
after lie has watched a laembor of one of these insect families develop 
in the atpinrium and he has been given an insight into the plan and 
purpose of its daily life. ' 

. Park muaeuim . — Sometimes an ojicn-air museum is established b 
the camp, where the si>ecimens gathered on nature hikes may bo 
placed on e.xhibition. Such collections have become of great interest 
to other visitors in the parks, and when the material has seemed of 
sufficient value a permanent building has been put up to hold the 
exhibit. Mr. Hamlin, president of the American Association of 
Museums, suggests an alternative* for the labeling of trees. -He says; 

^reea Bboold be labeled— not too mueb. I should put up a sign saying! 
_ “ Within BO feet of this locolity you will find certain trees” and then moke tbe 
intelligence of the visitors do your park work rather thim just put your label* 
on the tct*es themselves. Follow n trail a quarter of a mile long with question* 
along the way, the answers to which will act as a nature guide,’ 

/Focal mmeuvi—’To treat the park itself as n museum is anoHier 
move in the direction of intelligent nature study. Mr. Hamlin sug- 
gests the focal museum as an additional help. He would arrange for 
observation platforms overlooking some attractive or specially inter- 
esting bit of scenery which is not easily within reach of the visitor* 
to the pork. Telescopes permanently mounted on an overhanging 
balcony will enable the sightseer to bring the view close to the eye 
without inconvenience or danger to himself. Niagara Falls State 
Park in New York is to have a focal museum which will also tell 
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A girls' class la woodciUft Ih one of the 4-H camps -v 

derations, rude cooking; utensils, and sun dials. The 4-^H Clubs, 
which claim 600,000 members and Avhosc camps numbered 1,800, with 
114,000 boys and girls in attendance in 1925, have a woodcraft pro- 
in addition to their many other activities in farm work and 
housekeeping. . It is estimated that in the past 10 years 5,000,000 
hoys and girls have been trained in some form of outdoor recreation • 
in the 4-H Club-Head, Hand, Heart, and Health Club— alone. Then 
V at shall we say of the Woodcraft I^eague and their council ringj 
the Audubon societies and their efforts to interest boys and girls in 
the beauty and value of wild life and animal life; and the Girl 
f Scouts and Boy Scouts ^ith their basic idea of out-of-doors life and 
( nature work? How important it seems that the State park move- 
520»2*-a7 2 . ;■ 
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the history of the falls to the hundreds of thousands of people who 
annually make a pilgrimage to our greatest scenic attraction. 

Arts and crafts . — That arts and crafts, should find a place in a 
boys’ or girls’ camp in a State park .seems most appropriate. Every 
sort of material is at hand for use in a woodcraft program. In fact, 
each member, of a,club is exi)ected.to fashion with his hands a number 
of projects for which he receives credits in his organization. The 
Camp Fire Girls Handbook suggests the following list of camperafta 
for a summer camp ; Rustic furniture, bird houses, bird baths, fire- 
places, open shacks or shelters, ttee houses, boats, bows and arrows, 
bark cups and baskets, rush mats, bridges, fire paddles and their 


^ 
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ment should expand and pjrow, offering? as it docs the woods, the 
streams, the hills, and the valleys for the use of this mighty army; 
of young people who are seeking to know and to feel the enchant- 
ment of out-of-door living and recreation. * 

Picnic camp ». — Picnicking is the simplest form of camping and, 
for the children, the most delightful. “Let’s go on a picnic” has 
a magic sound even to 'a grown-up, while for the child it fills his 
soul witli ecstasy. The picnic canii> ground in our State parks has 
a few necessities with which it is equipped for the use of those who 
are spending a day in the open. ' One of the first of these is a pure 
water supply, tlien a sjinitary toilet, open ovens for warming or 
cooking food and making coffee. Firewbod, tables, benches, and 




Tourist's camp equipment : Open-air stoves 


refuse cans are also needed. A shelter of some kind, which may be 
used for parlor games and dancing, is almost a necessity. The camp 
is usually in the shade under the trees with some open spaces for 
athletic games and contests., A few pieces of play apparatus for 
children are included, swings, teeters, and a* slide or two. "Water for 
swimming and boating is provided if possible. ' ^ 

Tourists^ canipa . — Camps to provide fof the traveling public 4re 
somewhat similar to picnic grounds w'hich serve a. pqblic from 
neighboring towps for a day only. Tliey are, ho^vever, arranged 
on a much larger scale and are usually laid out like a small town 
or viUage. In some parks the. following plan is adopted. Each lot 
covers 1,C00 square feet, which allows 27 lots to an acre. When the 
tourist drives'on this lot, unpacks his kit, and puts up his tent, he and 
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his falnily are at Tionie for the length of time they occupy it Tlieir ' 
lot is their homestead ond trespassers can not encroach upon it 
In many State parks n shelter house is provided which is equipped 
with toilet, shower bath; and laundry facilities, and a large lounging 
or clubroom with a fireplace where in cooler weather, a Iog**fire \ 
brings comfort and cheer to the weary traveler. In addition to 
tli?se lu.xuries, the out-of-door- equipment includes open-air ovens, 
“tables, benches, i-efuse cans, firewood or gas heaters, and in larger 
cainj)s an incinerator. For exercise and recreation a few pieces of 
plavgi-ound apimratiis for the' children, are provided and a ball 
groun*!; tennis court, volley-ball court, croquet and horseshoe courts 
for the. older children and adults, with places for swimming and 
boating, wherever possible. 


Opprt camp aliclliTM and IlicpIaccH iwrmiineiiily placiHl In many camps 

Shelters. In some State parks oj>en camp shelters and fireplaces 
•re permanently placed which can be used from season to season. 
The sleeping quarters are sdmetimes tents, tent-cottages, or cabins. 
It IS desirable that each camper should have 60 square feet of floor 
^ce and 600 cubic feet of air space. The floors should be raised 
from 10 to 18 inches above the ground in all sleeping quarters and 

one side left entirely oi>en, protected by canvas'curtains or windows 
on pulleys. 

Optn-Ait Sports ' t. • ^ 

niking.—K State trail is a carefully selected strip of land which 
the State maintains as a cleared footway for the use of pedestrians. 
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It takes the hiker' over hills and thi^ough valleys wherever an attrac-- 
tive view is disclosed or where some special object ot scenic beaut; 
can be seen. 

Khaki knickerbockers and hiph-laced shoes, with loose flannd 
shirt, is the most suitable dress for hikers, both men and women. 
Soft caps with visors to protect the eyes from too much sunlight 
will add to the romfort of the trailers. The kit should contain two 
or three cooking utensils and the nerossary blankets for out-door 
sleeping. A good bed is a long narrow bag made of bed ticking, 



about 2Y2 by feet which may be filled with dry leaves for the 
night and emptied in the morning. It is well to have a rubber 
blanket to spread under the tick and two light woolen blankets for 
covers. small shelter of canvas to protect one’s head from the 
wind is almost a necessity. 

Fishing . — ^hfost of the State trails follow w’ator courses,' as trails 
have always done. . These streams are well stocked w'ith fish (see 




CanwiV/.-Perhaps the most enjoynble of all water sports is 
anoeing. It is an easy way of carrying campers and their duffel on 
^ ips away from the home camp and is an excellent exercise in 
leal development. The kneeling position is recommended for expert 
cjmoeists by directors, as it giv^s freer play to the muscles than the 
, nttihg position. When one becomes used to it there* is no more 
fatipie experience than 1^ the sitting position. There is less danger 
HU the sitting position for beginners and for children. 

; There is no better place for outdoor games than in 41 

atate park camp, where open spaces of sufficient size abound for 
ost any form of outdoor activity. Baseball appeals to both boys 
ttd girls and is a never-ending source of enjoyment Basketball 
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Chap^II) either by nature or by the State fisli commission, and 
one ofTlie delights of hiking is to capture a, bass or trout jL the 
^ fly, so to speak, and to broil it over the coals for supper. Wbetl of 
hot and glowing embers, rather than a flaming fire, is needed for 
broiling the fish, and this can be secured by building up' a cone- 
shaped pile of dry twiga-around a fevrdry shavings before lighting. 

Sirwminff,--'Siost State parks try to provide some facilities for 
fiwiinming and cano<*ing. In the case of boys and girls a director i.s 
needed not only to teach the art of swimming properly but to safe- 
guard against accidents. The new strokes In swimming shoirid be 
(aught as well as the tlcl-fashioned brt‘ast stroke ami side .stroke. 
Williin the pa.st 10 years the modern crawl .stroke has become quite 
]M)piilar. . . ^ 



Boy bcouu uwimmias 
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requires very little apparatits, and that is eastily (rans|)orted. As 
this jiame seems destined to become one of our national pastimes, 
tnd as its use develops evdl-y iniii^lo in the body, it should be en- 
couraged in every camp where bo3* *s or girls congregate. 

Running, jumping, and hurdling create a healthy spirit bf com- 
petition in the camp, but there is always danger in these athletic 
coniiM'tifions of crowding out the weaker and less doveloj>ed members 
who aix* reallj’ in need of the exercise more than those of greater 
prowess. 

An English game which is becoming ]K>pular in some of our 
caMern camps is field hockej'. The technique of this game is rather 
(liOicidt to ai*<||iire, yet it seer ‘s to U* gaining a popular place on oiu* 
programs of outdoor recitation. ' ► 
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Helpful Comp SuiiaUoni * 

.1. Choose your camp site >vell. It should be a fairly open spot, 
level enough for the tent and comp fire, hut elevated enou^gh to 
have gootl nalural drainage. It should have exixisure to diitct 
sunlight during part of the day, especiall}'. during the early morning 
hours. In .summer, exposure 1<\ whatever breezes maj’ blow is 
desiralile. -S.V 

2. Man^ cum|)ers make the mistake of .selecting a comp site solely 
for its otti’octiveness, say in a cozy nook beneath the shade of large 
hemlocks ami clo.se by a streajii side.; this often results in i>oor light, 
poor ventilation, undesirable moisture conditions, and annoyance 
from mosipiitoes and other insects. If is better to build' high and 
dry.^ 

— — - — ■ - ----- 9 . — 

*Fnim "In Prnn't-W’oodi,” llul. .11, I'li. ixpt, of ForwiU and Wnl«ni, It. Y. Htunrt, 
HertUrr, irarrluburs, Pa. April, 1023. 
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3. liemeinlKT Hint your tent is to ^e^vc as a shelter rather than 

a dwelling; place while are in tlie woods. Consuleiin;' its MTvioa i 

as a shelter, it deserves le«s consideration than the out>of-<loor8 I 
where the camt>er spends the enjoyable hours that make camping 
worth while. It is not^ necessary to pitch your tent in the most 
U'aiitiful forest recess. Often.it i.s better to keep such places for 
visitation. , 

4. Always locate near an ample supply, of juire water. While 

a sprin;; is desinible, the averagi^ .sparkling; mountain stn^am, huh- 
hlinff over a rocky wnirse and mvivin;; a plentiful supply of sun* 
shine, can lie deiiendoil ii|>on as a of ixitable water. A hil(e 

up.stream for a survey of its condition is well worth while U'fore 
final selection of your camp site. It fiirnislicH ii unique feature to 
the many .ventures of a'cainping: trip. • 

r». Plain, simple foods form the lie.st faie of the forest iwreation- 
iht. The jrreatest fowl virhie, tojn*ther with I lie least bulk, is Uie 
first rule of his diet. Hia rations should consist of fooils that ore 
easily, carried, easily, kept, and easily prepared. The preparation 
of the camper's meafs is, nevertheless, an art worthy of the ex- 
perienced. The bulk of his food supply for a given {leriml should 
average not more than 2^4 pounds a <lay {ler man. See books ou 
camping for detailed in format ioh'on menus. 

6. The miscellaneous equipment of the camper, he.sides his mes 
and toilet articles, sliould be very little, A sharp piH'kel knife of 
the Iloy Scout type, a sharp hand ax, a dry ^match cn.se, and 
first-aid packet should always be taken. A book on camping sug- 
gestions, containing first-aid rules, is recommendeil to every forest 
camper. Field glasses, |>ocket lens, a canteen, and a compass mat 
be desired, according to the individual. A durable notebook and 
several pencils .should certainly bo carried by every forest user, in 

'which notes and sketches may be* made. The latter, even though 
simple, will be of great value for future reference. A small camem 
that takes good pictures may also be a valuable addition to tlie 
necessary equipment. 

7. Every fore.st camper neeils a (wk fire, and most will have a 
camp fire, too, for evenings. He mu.st know how to build them, the 
materials to select, how to protect the fire from sprcacling into the 
forest, and what to do if it should spread. 

8. Before starting your fires, gather together a sulficient supply 
of suitable materials. Stuff of mi.\od sizes is de.sirable— dry leavflk, 
shavings, twigs, bark, splitwood, and finally round logs. Remem- 
'ber that a thick piece of wootl will not take fire from the quick 
blaxe of a few leaves that are soon consumed. In damp weather it 
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is odvisalilc III niako a ir»«K| Mipply of iliy sliavinirs with your 


jackknife. 

liiiiUI up a Miiall cone of(\vi|jpi about the sliuvin;^* unil« when (he 
fire takes well, larger material may be laid across it and jM»o con® 
shape broken down. It is o h^il of hot and glowing end»er$y rather 
than a faming fire^ which m needed for cot^ng. ' For the camp fire, 
on Ihe other hand, the cone may Ik* enlarged to os great si*e as safety 
|M‘rnii(. 

Ir is oflen convenient to cany a m-i of H to 12 straight, titilT. inm 
i^s from a foot anil 'a half to 2 fwl in length for tin* gridiron. 
These hsls Hhoiihl be carri<*il iii a long, nanw bag into which they 
lit neatly^ In use thcM* aiv laid across the lire fi'oni (wo logs oV 
dunes on either side, A simple ami serviiToble siibstitMte for th«*s® 
nuls aiv two Hut irons alioiit one-eighth of an inch in ihickneKi, 1 
inch wide, and 2 fisd long. ' 


Phtn of tifudg. — IVriiaps the best methotl of approach to the study 
of the State park in elementary sfhools is in a building project by 
the children.^ The foundation may bo of sand and (ho building done 
on an ordinary sand (able, if a temporary project is desirc<i. If a 
|>erniunent exhibit is required, as was the case herein described, (hen 
metiil lath and plaster of Paris hhoiild Ik* used for the foundation. 

This building project of a State ]>ork was the _wArk of u group of 
fourth-grade pupils who liad just entered the fifth grade. It is an 
illustration of the possibilities which u prtiject of this kind offere 
for the cultivation of sustained interest and conwrted effort oh (he 
part of a class of childitsn. These pupils had little skill in handwork 
•nd none at all in clay modeling. Yet the figures modeled by them 
will compare favorably with similar work in other classes in tlie winie 
^ 'I'lt® reason for this may be attributed to the absorbing' in* 
forest in the work and tlie desire to <lo the work well which was * 
rharacteristic,of the entire group. 

The project Represents the use. of a. Stale park for re.st mid iveren* 
lion, for bird and animal sanctuaries, and for the conservation of 
forests. As the work progresswl, each object was painted in oils 
with colors as true to nature as fiossible. The background was treated ' 
m the same manner. The trees and grass" were painterl green, Ihe 
i s gray, the water blue, and the animals and birds as nearly lik® 
the originals as possible. 

' ^“c^groiind of the picture is represented a low line of 

w^ed hills that afford a suiUble cover and feeding ground for the > 
jr animal life of the forest. At Ihe left a herd pf deer and elk ar® 
wding and a group of mountain slieep are standing under the ti^ 
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'A State park baildlDff project, llftb ^rade 
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on the hill in tlte middle distance, >vhile a few bison at 

the right just above the river. A stream flows along the foot of these 
hills from the mountain lake at the upper right to the small pond at 
the upper left, where water birds and water animals of nil varieties 
find a sanctuary. The wild land birds find their cover just below 
tlie pond in a small valley between the hills at the left. The con- 
servation of the forest itself is represented by the observation tower 
perched on the cliffs at the upper right, and the forest ranger and 
his hniise and burn at the lower right. Masses of wild flowers of 
. many tints and shades are scattered throughout the forest. 

In the foreground a variety of recreational activities are going on. 
At the lower left is a smpll lake for sailing and bathing, with the 
fflillwat in the center and the bathers seated under umbrellas on 
the farther shore. In fi-ont of the lake the play apparatus is placed 
consisting of .swings, crossbars, and a slide, down which one of the 
picnickers is sliding. The picnic party .aro near the lake just in 
front of the tents and are busy spreading outdlie food and preparing 
their picnic dinner. In the middle foreground is a group of boy 
^uts taking their exercises under the direction of their leader. 
Behind them-^are the slielter tents they use in stormy weather and 
just back of them to the right is a small fishing party preparing to 
ry the fish which one of them has caught in the stream and is 
bringing to the fire to bf cooked. The forest ranger on his horse in 
front of his house is preparing to ride over to the observation tower, 
to see if there is any sign of fire in the forest. The lone boatman in 
his canoe on the mountain lake seems to be paddling around in the 
water and enjoying the scenery. 

Materials tmd techmque.-^VxcixiT^s are indispensable for this work 
bwaqse no ^oup of pupils will be able to acquaint th'eniselves with 
ail the details through field lessotis, even if a State park should be 
near at hand and easy of acce.ss. It is understood by Ihe teachers 
and pupils that this project is a composite view of a State park 
containing most of the features found in all of them. Many of the ' 
pictures needed can bq found infllustrated magazines, and so far as . 
possible .should be brought iji by the children. This enhances the . 
interest and giVes a sense of responsibility and also enlists the'» 
cooperation of the parents. • 

The foundation of the project consisted of metal lath shaped to 
the desired contour and then tacked' firmly to a wooden platform. 
Over this seyeral pieces of burlap soaked in a thin solution of plaster 
Of Puns were firmly pressed until they hardened over the frame and 
oeid It m place. It was possibfe to in.sert the wires which were 
ihached to the models of animals olid figures through the mesliea 
onhe burlap and to mount them firmly irt this wiiy. 
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The gathering? of nature materials for the trees and flowers and 
the rocks was done almost wholly by the pupils on Saturdays, and 
* they were Wrought into the class on Monday morning. The use of 
this material showed a considerable amount of originality and re- 
sourcefulness. Dried sprays of goldenrod found along the roadside 
were used for the trees. . These were dipped in shellac and when dry 
uiere dipped into green paint. They represented almost perfect elm 
trees in size, shape, and color. The wild flowers were dried seed 
cradles dipped in shellac and then into a Tariety of colors. 

Clay figures were copied from pictures os models and were rein- 
forced with toothpicks inserted in the clay. No attempt was made to 
model liands or feet or the features of the face, but the jwwe of each’ 
figure was carefully studied. When the clay was thoroughly dry 
it was dip|)ed in shellac and then painted the desired color. Tents 
were made from the corners of boxes and painted. Very thin tin, 
easily cut, formed the canoe and the slide in the play apparatus. The 
former was pinched together at each end and sewed w’ith wire after 
holes had been punched through the edges. The sailboat w’as carved 
from a block of wo6d, and the cloth sail was attached to a wooden 
mast inserted in one end of the boat. The kindergarten furnished 
the forest ranger's house and barn and the lookout on the cliffs. ‘ 
They were cubes and triangles of wood with tin roofs. The tower 
was an oblong with steps up the sides cut fr6m kindergarten splints 
with a tin rbof over tlie observation platform. All of these were 
painted a dark maroon and trimmed with yellow. 

Subjects of study . — In connection with the building project the 
lessons in history, geography, and nature study sliould bojgiven.- 
These fom the best possible bases for language lessons, aritfimetic, 
and reading exercises. 

The child’s home- State is the center of interest throughout the 
entire study. The heroes of his State, the geographical attractions, 
the flora and fauna, all offer opportunities to the teacher for cultivat- 
ing in the child’s mind a type of patriotism which will especially ap- 
peal to middle grades, and which will lead later to a 

'finer appreciation of the Union of States which constitutes* the 
country in which ho lives. 



Chapter II ~ * 

STATE PARKS AND FORESTS AS SANCTUARIES 


Satictuaria for Birds 

The Slnlo park and tlie State forest arc essentially sanctuariesi 
They are places set a&'ide where Borins of wild life, especially tliose 
that are in danger of extermination, may be preserved for us, our 
children, '^ndsjur children’s children as long as our country shall 
last. Some of our most valuable birds and flowers and animals have ’ 
disappeared within pur own time and Will never be seen again, for 
when a si>ecies has become e'xtinct no power can reprodure it. It 
is gone forever. 

Slaughter of the passenger pigeon . — ^The pass^ger pigeon is the 
inost remarkable instance of the extermination of a species 'of wild 
life that has been known, because it occurred in a very short time and 
also because there were such countless numbers of these birds' 
throughout the United States that no danger of their extermination 
seeihed possible. Many attempts were made to induce the State 
legislatures of the Middle West to pass laws protesting them, but 
these bodies of men thought it was unnecessary, and consequently ^ 
this ^autiful bird has been utterly destroyed. The last specimen 
-died in 1914 in the Zoo Gardens in Cincinnati, Ohio, where dlie'had 
been carefully guarded for many years.’ The effort made by the 
. State of Ohio to find a mate for her through a standing offer for 
several years of $1,(XM) and the attempts made by scientists to locate 
inotJicr pigeon, of this variety make a story that reads more like 
fiction than like fact. 

Surprise is often expressed over tlie speedy extermination of a 
fpreies that multiplied so rapidly as this pigeon, for while they laid 
on y one egg at a setting they usually reared a chick each month of 
^ he year, in the Northern States in the summer, and in the South in 
the winter. They passed over the country in long flights from one 
feeding ground to another, stopping at their regular nesting places 
to raise their young. Audubdn computed that the continuous stream 
of pigeons he saw on one of many occasions must have included more 
haj 1,100,000,000 birds that would consume more 'than 8,600,000 
e s of grain daily. Alexander Wilson, the father of ornithology^ ^ 
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states that he estimated a single flock to be 240 miles long and over 
a mile wide. The great Cliief Pokagon, the last chieftain of the 
Potawatamis, wrote a report for the Chautauqua, of a flight which 
he* witnessed about the middle of May, 1850, while comping on the 
headwaters of the Manistee River, in Michigan^ He soys th^ the 
air was filled with them and that the light of noonday was Obscured 
as by an eclipse. The sound of their passing is described as a gur* 
gling, mmbling sound, as though an army of horses laden with sleigh 



Tbe iQHt patttnmKt'r pigeon : A bird without protection 


I bells was advancing through the forests The uproar of the birds 

I arriving could be heard 3 miles away. ‘ > , 

I ■ IVlienever the pigeons appeared in gfeiat numbers the inhabitants 

■ armed themselves with guns, clubs, stones, poles, and -whatever could ' 

I be used to destroy birds and as soon as they lit the slaughter began. 

1 Large nets were used, grain beds’were, made, and the birds allowed 

[ to come and feed until from 200 to 250 dozen were sometimes taken 

at one haul. How was it possible for man to kill them all ? It was 
not necessary to do this for the young birds were selected for the 
• general slaughter because they brought a hipher price in the market 
and were more easily taken. They were killed before they were old 
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onoujrh to raise chicks and carry on the species. Thus pa&sed the 
passenger pigeon, a bird without prdtection and without a sanctuai5^, 

V 

Camt BirJs 

€mMeao/^ferimnaH<^ are diminishing in every part of 

/ j I5 l' where they were once numerous. They can not 

standlhe oriLnary destruction by natural causes and by guns at the 
Mine time. Fully 5,500,000 guns ai-e now busily at work each hunt- 
ing sen^n on our grouse, woodcock, snii3e, quail, shore birds, and the 
most of the living blanket of ducks and geese that once covered the 
area from the Atlantic- coast to the Pacific. 

Laws that protect these birds from the gim. would save them from 
cileimmation if their feeding and breeding places could be pre- 
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V I'lntalls; Lell, female; right, mole 

• served. The ground cover that once offere(T them food and safety* 
“s.bwn largely destroyed by the spread of agriculture. It is said 
mat the wire fence is largely responsible for the disappearance of 
* clean farm cultivation and the clearinjf-up of every 

I’ff ^ ^ 1 without the rail-feqce corners which 

afforded ideal coyer W f&eding and breeding. 

Ue prairie chicUi has suffered more than- most birds from loss 
Of food and cover!. The prairie grasses, the wild rose, the wild 
sunflower, and many other food plants, are often destroyed on the 
ig wheat farms where these birds formerly were abundant and 
RDere they are now extinct. 

the State park lies the great opportunity 
for the State to save the birds from extinction. Every State park 
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of any size will eventually become n refuge for valuable game birds. 
Already they are finding a sanctuary in many of them. Beparb 
ments of conservation are established, commissioners are appointed, 
and wardens ore selected to patrol t|]^ refuges and to insure the 
birds against molestation. 

Food and shelter , — ^Areas are made attractive to the wild life by . 
the planting of nut and fruit trees and shrubs on the uplands, and 
food water plants in the marshes and shallow lakes. Natural foods 
for wild life can be increased at little expense. Many dealers are 
now making a point of supplying valuable food shrubs and trees 
and water plants for these refuges. 

The relation of one form of life to 'another is aptly illiiislrated 
by the discovery that Woodcocks can be brought into the ald(?rs and 
birches by pasturing cattle there, as this brings in the earthworm, 
which is the principal food of the woodcock. Joseph Grinnell, the 
well-known scientist, writing of this relationship -between various 
forms of forest life, says; . • 

I wish now to point to tbc^far-reneblng interrelation o/'all tlte living thlDga 
lo tbe forests. Tbcrv vuh be jio siiuppy nml fall-(ie.sbe<l trout in tbe brook* 
without adequate Inst'ct' life to feed upon. Tbcrc can be^no insects witboot 
aultable food for ^belr subsistence. There cun be no singing finches and gros- 
. bcalcs in tbe glades without -seeds and .fruits for them to f^l upon. There 
can be no warblers in the tree tops unless there be an unfailing supply of^ 
" bugs." There can be no foxes and weasels to thrill us momeotarUy when^WB 
come upon them without rqdeiits for them to feed upon. There cpn be no gay 
and frl.sky chi|imunks Vltbout w'wls to f«‘d uiM>n. Tliere enn lie no'seedi 
unless the unmnil crop of rcgelniion has lieon loft to, mature. 

Not only d<i08 the forest area afford the means of existence fiu* n great 
number'' of Individuals, but I om led to Irellcve the forest trees tbeinselTe* 
depend for their maintenance In the condition Jn which we ohserVe tbeiu In 
tbU age of the world upon the activities, severally and combined, of the 
mnls which 'inhabit them now and have Inhabited them In the past. Tbe 
p(K:ket gophers, the ground squirrels, the moles, and the badgers are naturel 
cutUvaturs uC^bc wdl. It is In considerable* degree the result 6f their presenw 
during long series of years that tlie ground has beea romlered suitable fbrjtbe 
growth of not only grasses niid herbs but even of shrubs and tre<*s.‘ pnrtlcalarly, 
In the seedling stages of these woody plants. ' "• * vl 

Slielters aro maintained in the State parVs in natiiril 

cover. As much as, possible the refuge area^l^^rcft'm the natural 
state for the protection of wild life In the stress of v^inter. An 
, effort is being“made to foster the spread of the native turkey, the 
finest of our North American game birds. In the Roosevelt Kese^w 
in Ohio wild turkey.s are given special. care and" attention and thesf 
. birds are increasing, ftipidly. In one refuge a flock of 15 birds 
was broiight in Which increased m a short time to 200. • The wiW 
turkeys’ habitat is the deep woods and the borders of swamp lao^ 
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They feed on insects, seeds, berries, and other small fruits, and are 
particularly fond of forest mast. 

Briar thickets are especially valuable as a protection aga'inst birds 
of prey and predatory animals. Shallow lakes and ponds are essen- 
tial to the life of the water birds, and swamps are preserved in their 
natural state wherever possible. “Don’t drain the swamps,” has 
becbhie a slogan for the conservator of wild life, of water birds, and 
of water ^imals.- 

Favviei? msiaCmce.— For the past thr^ years the -game division 
of Maryland has requested the farmers of the State to plant seed 
of spme description and allow it to stand, to furnish cover and 'feed 
during the winter months. When the weather conditions require 


Homo of fho wild turkrjr 

artificial feeding the farmers have endeavored to locate the game 
Md feed it to, carry it through the winter months. The winter of 
was a most successful one in this respect. More farnoers 
planted seed and more persons looked after and fed the game during 
the severe weather, and through the cooperation of the public there 
was more brood stock.left over in the covers on M^rch 16 than in' 
any previous year. There is veiy little expense attached to this 
B^hod of conserving wild life, and the farmer who looks after the 
• tries to conserve the brood stock finds their presence yery 

^fieial to his crops. Bobwhite quail is one of our ground-nesting 
^ 8 which is very beneficial to the 'farmer, and without these 

ground-nesting birds the agricultural interests of the State would 
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A study of the protection of birds’ in our State parks and of 
providing suitable habitats for' different species should lead directly 
to some sort of appropriate activity on the part of the children. A* 
bird refnge within the school grounds may be established and pupils 
in the ^liool appointed as wardens. Bird jiouses may be built, bird 
baths affd drinking fountains erected, and the refu^ supplied with 
food by committees a^ipointed for that plfpose. 

, In creating a useful bird refuge, the first step is to insure prot^- 
tion against all bird enemies; the second, to see that plenty of ne^- 
ing sites suited to the needs of various birds are available; and third, 
to improve food and water supplies, if necessary. 

Ptvfccf ion.— The best device is a guard of sheet metal placed on 
all nesting trees an^on poles supporting bird houses. Tree guards 



u YouDir rdbln 

should be 6 feet or more above the ground. They consist of either 
'a wide band of metal around the trunk of the tree or an inverted 
cone of metal attached to the tree at its small upper edge with the 
lower edge spreading, several inches away from the tree trunk. 
Either of these prevents squirrels or cats from climbing up the 
tmnk and gaining access- to the nests in the branches above or to the 
bird house that ts erected on a pole. 

, ‘Breedi}i^ pla'rea . — The majority of birds build’ their nests in trees 
or shnibs, either in holes or on the limbs or in the orotches. Shrub- 
bery and tre^ for nesting sites are essential for making a place 
attractive to birds, and those of the fruit-bearing species should be 
chosen. Shrubs should be allowed to form thickets and should be 
pruned back severely when young so as to produce numerous notches. 
If ground-nesting birds, as bobolinks, dieadow larks, and bobwhites 
jue to be protected, grass in the noting fields must not be cut during 
the breeding season. ; -v.' 
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To fpetl tlie birds u nuuiber of commonly cultivated 

annual plants, belonging to the same groups as those upon which 
the birds fcjnl extensively in nature, pro<luce good crops of seeds. 
There are prince’s-feather, lovelies bleeding, blessed thistle, Califor- 
nia poppies, sunflowers, tarweed, forget-me-nots, and sugar 
Alders and birches bear in their numerous cones a supply of seeds 
which are eaprly sought for by redpolls, siskins, and goldfinches 
during the winteh Larches, pines, and other trees of this kind art 
attractive to crossbills as well as to otlier seed-eating birds. 

Feeding fruit-eating birds is best accomplished by planting selected 
species of fruit-bearing shrubs and trees. .Through late spring and 
summer there is usually an abundance of ins^t food in addition to 
fruit enough for all the birds. So far ns fruit alone is conc'erned, 
fail is thejfeason of overflowing abundance; in winter the supplj 
gradually decreases, and late winter and early spring are the seasons 
of actual scarcity. Fortunately there are some fruits that pej^ 
through this season. If enough arc planted, no birds ahlo^o live 
on (his class of food sliould starve. The best of these long persisting 
fruits are juniper, buyberry, (horn apples and related fruits, holly 
and snowberry, y 

The birds’ water supply slioulif.be a pool not more than a few 
inches deep, the bottom sloping gradually upward toward the edge. 
A giant pottery saucer is an excellent device, or the pool may be 
made of concrete or even.h^etal if the.su face is roughen^. A water 
supply in winter is needed as well as in summer.^ If running water 
can not be provided, that supplied should be warmed to deity 
frying. 

Sanciuarita for Animals 

• 

The American bison ^ — Like the passenger pigeon, the rapid de- 
struction of the American bison seems almost incredible. The primi» 
tive number of bisons in tliis country has been estimated at from 

60 . 000 . 000 to 60 , 000 , 000 ; in 1850 there were probably remainiog 

20 . 000 . 000 ; in 1870 only 5 , 500,000 were left; in 1888 , including some 
in captivity, a meager 1 .. 300 ; and about 1895 the remnant KaH dwin- 
dled to 800 . Since that time the Governments of the United States 
and Canada, the New York Zoological Society, the American Bison 
Society, and certain public-spirit^ individuals have taken steps to 
'conserve and to increase this small herd, until the bison is now bre(fd- 
ing rapidly in many parks and private preserves. 

. The first railroad which crossed the bison’s happy homeland's on 
the western plains was largely responsible for ^eir destruction. 
Access to the herds was made easy, where before transportation had 
been a problemT The railroad offered an easy means of shipment for 




(he slaughter and the market was so gluM that skins of bull buf- 
falos brought only $l ; ©f cows, 60 cents; and of calves, 40 cents. 

Shaler insists that the sluggish natiii’e of the bison and in some 
jwpects his stupidity were largely responsible for his destruction. 
Writes Shaler: . 
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hides and meat Not the slightest protection was afforded in the 
way of legislation in these States, and in six years the southern lieril 
was almost exterminated. Another railroad farther north was built, ‘ 
and in seven years the northern herd was destroyed. So general was 
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Dangipruus as lie luoks, be la a very mild, liiolTi'iiiiive beaut, timid and 
ful, rarely atturkioK but lu the last buiM-less effort at si'ir-<lerciise. Ola eooN 
mous bulk, ahasgy mane, ricluus vy^ and sullen demeanor (tire him an appea^ 
aoce of ferocity rery foreUra to hla naiurc. * S 

H© was placed wholly at the mercy of lii*^ enemies and Seemeil to ba 
powerless to defend himself. | 

The, bearei* , — Tlie beaver is another ilefenseless animal which hu 
been nearly exterminated by man. This harmless animal was found 
early in the settlement of this country throujfhout the length and 
breadth of North ^Vmerica. To-day it has disappeared from the 

. greater part of its former range, and over much of the remainder ' 

I 


The bforrr and l(a conaPFralloB work 

it id" rare. It is considered the most valuable fur-bearing animal 
in America and for that reason it has been killed rutlilessly. Dur- 
ing the past 20 years an effort has been made to protect it and to 
allow it to increase unmolested by trap and gun. Already the beaver 
,is becoming abundant in some regions and common in others where 
it had become extinct. Most of the State parks which have suitable 
areas are planting colonies of beavers, and wherever this is done they 
have grown rapidly in numbers and have accommodated themselves 
easily to changed locations. 

‘ Klh and de^.—^ln the smaller State parks it has lieen necessary to 
keep these animals in small inclosures, which has been far from satis- 
factory. Larger areas should be purchased where they, ca n have 
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• fiw ranfje uml con livc'in sechiiletl siwts away from tln» inspecfioa 
of tourists ond the traveling public. 

This beautiful animal requires, care as well as pro- 
tection, os it can not forage for itself as well as some of the more 
htnly animals that find refuge in our parks. . Feeding in winter is 
a necessity and must be done by the warden or his assistants. 

Bear «. — ^Tlie winter has no terrors for bruin, for ho crawls into a 
hollow log and sleei>s through the cold niontjis of the year.' Ih^lnL 
State park preserves the beai^ are playful, fompffratively fcarlc^ 



and even, friendly. They add greatly to the attractive features of 
any park where they have been introduced. 

Mountain This animal is another illustration of a species 

that has been preserved fi:om extinction by the protection given him 
in our parks. At one time they were hardly seen among the moun* 
tains of the West. Now a fine uicrease in tlieif number is shown^ 
owing to the opportunity offered them in the park preserve of the 
Rocky Mountains. 


Tim SmJla AnimJii 

a • • ' • 

Tha m^ten , — ^Any animal that bears a ^'aluable fur on its back is 
in danger of extinction. The marten or sable' fur is one of thn 
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choicest and most *expensive of those in use for fashionable attire. 
For t]iis reason the marten has been so persistently hunted that thw 
' are extremely rare. Those that survive are shy and inaccessible. 
Thgir refuges in the parks are in the dense forests of pine and spruce 
which clofhe the upper slopes of the highef mountain ranges in the 
. West. The marten is an expert climber and quite at home in the 
leafy 'tfeetops, where he pursues squirrels and hunts bird’s nests 
with success. He is said ojse to secure toads, f rogs, lizards, and even 



• ... 

i . 




* • Male dee^ buck ' * t 

fish* hIs home is sometimes a den underground or beneath roclo 
but'oftener in the hollow of a tree. He is foun,d enjoying the pro 
tection which the park provides in most qf the We^efn States when 
conditions are favorable to his Welfare. 

Tha wmael , — ^The weasel, or ermine, is hunted for his white fur 
which is exceedingly rare and so costly that it became in olden timei 
the special adornment of kings and was known for that reason ai 
Ermine fur. is white only in winter when snow is oi 
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the ground, for during the summer months the weasel is clothed in 
a reddish brown coat above and suljihur white below. Its retreats 



Homo of the black bear 



are beneath stone lieaps in dense thickets, under logs and stumps i 
hollow trees, and i^so in burrows, though these are usually tho< 


tthtn:”"’" ‘‘ " destroyed, a 




PoI^taL Slif' *“• «'«• “eiwel to Krce and Wooda.lr«T, • 







Tbe anowBboe rabbit 
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North in high mountains. He is valued for his fur and his meat, 
which are used by the Indians extensively. He has been able to 
' survive 4n spite of disease, unlimited snaring by the Indians, wd 
the attacks animal foes, because of the numerous offspring whidi 
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reach, some of whlc^, puch as tlie American rabbit, the ruffled rtouw*, and 
domestic fowl, arc ten times its own size. 

This little animal, like the marten, finds a refuge in the jiarks in 
the northwestern section of the United States. 


The marten 

The snmoshoc rabbit . — This rabbit, like the weasel, changes his coat 
twice a year, in the spring and in the autumn. He is called the 
snowshoe rabbit because the elongated track he makes in the snow 
looks like a .diminutive snowshoe track, He is found in th^ far 
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be produas every year. He finds a refuge in the parks of our North- 
western States, where his food supply consists of wiUows and other 
shrubs that grow along the banks of the rivers. Here he makes his 
home in the wilder parts of our animal refuges, eating the tender 
shoots of the willows and caring for his family. 

The wo§dchuch-^XmihfiT animal that finds protection in our 
parks is the woodchuck or ground squirrel, m real home of the 

groun^hich varies in 
length from 10 to 25 feet and is 2 or 3 feet below the^rface. There 

IS a snug little chamber at the end of the main burlaw containifio. 
a small bed of dry grass and leaves where the little woodchucks stay 
until they are large enough to go out into the world and dig burrows 
of their own. The old woodchucks sleep in this chamber during 


T 
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Home of the woodchuck • 

die winter, Ijdng with bodies close together, two and two, for warmth 
uring the winter sea^ns. They eat clover and the tertder bark and 
iwts of various kinds and' are very fond of garden truck. While 
the woodchuck in a sense is a cultj^r of the soil, yet he often 

S ^ w farmer’s clops by digging underneath his 

fi Ids of gram and his plants in the garden, and for that reason he 

hfte been slaughtered to such an extent that protection in the park 
refuges has been offered him. / ' me para 

Opoaaym.^'This small animal is in a class by itself, as it is the only - 

^ its young in a pouch. It is native 

r “u- V eating by the liegro. It has one 

Aaracteristic which is unusual, in that it feigns'death when attacked •' 

!nl . T® X ^ which has all the 

•p^arance of death. It only comes out at night from its retreat, 

which Ifl ft hnllnnr L .• , . v» vwo«v,. 


wKinK » u 11 1 retreat, -* . J 

^ich 18 a hollow tree or a. ere Vice in a rock. It is very, fond of . * * 6 ^ 

^ -,V 
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_ . The opoMura . * ^ 

cold, like its eastern, cousin, it. takes ,to winter quarters, curls up and 
sleeps. . . - ■ ‘ 

• - ^ PlancfStuiy 


young^com and also eats insects and ground bird’s nest eggs. In 
most of the St^te forests the opossum is kept more as a pet than as a 
refugee from the slaughter of men and animals. 

Striped chijnivunk . — It is the western chipmunk that is pictured 
here in the hand of the caretaker in oiie of our northwestern forest 
animal preserves. This little animal is seldom found in tt-ees, for the i 
open country is more suited to its taste, with trees and berry bushes ’ 
scattered about and plenty of rock-strewn, sunny spaces between. 
In these spaces it hnds holes among the rocks for its home, or it 
may make a burrow. Acorns, seeds of pine and. of spruce trees and 
various other seeds furnish its principal food. In autumn it lays 
up a generous supply of food and when the weather begins to get 


An effort has been made in these descriptions of animal refuges 
to describe in detail the native habitat of each apimal and its mode 
of life. It is suggested that the teacher amplify the information 
^ herq presented and, supplemented by pictures and drawings on the- 
blackboard, create in the child’s’jnind . a vivid mental picture not 
only of the animal itself but of its surroundings; its home, its food, 
the raising of its young,- its enemies, and .its need of protection to 
.save it from extinction. No more valuable lessons in nature study 
could be devised than an intimate study of these animals from tto 
viewpoint of their conunercial value and their need of protection. 








.-r . I , 
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Special attention is called to the opportmritj^^r lessons on color 
protection in the case of. the snowshoe rabbit and'thg weasel or 
ermine; the care of- their young in the cas^of the opossum, and the 
wonderful ingenuity of the beaver. The relationship" between the 
DstUe characteristics of the animal and^his danger of extinction .as 
indicated in the case of the buffalo and the passenger pigeon; the 
changes vhich civilization has wrought in the lives of animals and 
birds; and a study of adaptation to changing conditions, are all 


Striped chipmunk 


topics which would form interesting subjects for discussion in the 
socialized recitation. . . 

* ■ l ' Wild flowers 


beauty . — The picking of wild ffowers was a former privilege . 
mat one finds hard to give up; yet it should be given jip.. It is the 
irew and shrubs and smaller plants, with their wealth of flbwers 
an foliage, that give, the wild places the essence of their charm. . 

Une feds a paradise. Let him'still leave a paradise for those who * 
may ^ine after. The spoliation of the places of natural beauty near * 

Z "ulf picking, of wild flowers in large quantities by > 

tnoughtless childm has left the suburban woodlands and ravines — ^ 

' •' -''I, '' ■ ‘ 
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of most, of our cities without those assets of beauty and fragrance 

that the city dweller Heeds for his refreshment and recreation. Let 

every thoughtful motorist not onljj control his own actions in.t^ 

matter, but let him constitute himself a guardian of the public 

welfare to advise^the thoughtless and restrain the vandal. 

* 

w 

^ ExUrminaUon of WiU Flowen /n lowd * * 

- ^ • t 

Prairie jlowen, — k. special plea should be made for the prairie 
flowers. To the naturalist the chief glory in spring was the succes- 
sion of prairie flowers. Taking Iowa as an example, the pasqoe 
flower on gravel knolh?, the jhveet william, cranesbill, vetch, puccoon, 


LatuB bedB: Iowa State Park 


wood betony, small white ladyVslipper, and Turk’s cap lily, and 
many ’other spring flowers, once follow’ed in succession by purple 
cone flower, black-eyed susaH, culver’s root, pleurisy, root, meadow 
rue, compass plant, aster, goldenrod, asd sunflow’er. The entire 
season was resplendent with. flowers. There are not many of these 
areas left, but some of them should be set aside for the preservation 
of thcM rare plants in all the States where these flowers once 
flourished. 

Rare plants . — ^The -automobilQ has multiplied many tim^ the 
danger of extermination of'meny of our rare'plants. Years ago, the 
lafge pink lady’s-slipper or moccasin flower could be gathered by the 
armful. This magnifleent flower grew in damp places, in Iowa by 
hundreds, 5Q years kgo. Forty years agQ ia one of. the peat.bo^ 



(hJ^s 

onelfAefl 
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IS an abundance of purple fiinged orchids, and^ot a single 
oneTItfef^now. Possibly there may be a few intone of the tamarack 
swamps, but they ^ave not been found. An orchid has not been seen 
for 25 years, but the beaked willow is homing on in an isolated bog. 
Before manj^ years (his will be gone: 

The heaver .— beaver no doubt helped to make this bog, and 
with the disappearance of die beaver the bog began to drain. The 
moccasin flower, oi:chids, and ferns have disappeared. The intensive 
pasturing in Iowa and many other Northern States h^ caused the 
disappearance of many plants, Ijke the ^ake robbin’ the large 
trillium, blue bells; St. Jacobs ladder, the columbine, meadow rue,. 


Trllllums 


and many othei-.plants: Wliat is true of Iowa is also true of 
other States. 

OOta Flowert NitJlnf Protedion 


m&ny 


Laurel.— OnQ of tlie* plants that need protection is the laurel 
y would tlijnk tliere is absolutely no danger of exterminationj 
but It decreasfes as you go north until you get into Mainfe. There , 
>8 only one locality in Maine where it is found. Florists are respon- ' 

able for taking large quantities of native material for decorative 
purposes. 

TraiU'^ arhutue is most in d"anger of destructionr There can be 
no question that it is abundant in Massachusetts and Maine. Every 
^er a 4x>nsiderable quantify appears on the market, and we must • 
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educate peopIe>'ndt to buy it Jf we are to inahilain that plant as one 
of our native plaAt^. In this family are not only the barberry and 
• the rhododendron, but the azalea as well. For many years we have 
been wrenching them from tliieir homes and shipping them son». 
where else', many, hundreds of carloads a year. ... 

The holly is almost destroyed, owing to its use at Christmas tima 
Substitutes for that are^ wreaths from oaks and maples that have 
been treated ih such a way that the wreaths will maintain their 
pliability for l.l years. ^ ■ - 

StcU Fkatri ^ 

The locly*e slipper is a State flower in Minnesota; Und where you 
have a State- flower, people are very much in search of itl Please 
do not pick a State flower ; pick rather one of the common ones «l 
which people (ym pick all they .want. 

• The colwnhine is the-State fl«»wer of Colorado and is being tapadlj 

destroyed ; and the Toyon,’ or Christmas Ijerry,' ih California k in 

danger of extermination. . ■* 

. * • • • 

RjfplonUnt 

) ** • * 

It would seem pro|)er for the State park interpreter, who finds 
rhododendron, or goldenixK], or redbud, or sand myrtle, or wild 
lilies, or orchids, or magnolias, or whatever seems to give a rare, and 
characteristic note to the scenery, to increase their masses in size and 
bumptuousnesf and to combine them with other plants after the sug- 
gestions of the locality. Thus may he be said to improve on nature, 
for he is doing not just- what nature did, but what she hinted; not 
just in nature’s way but she might have done in a ^mewhat dif- 
ferent frame of mind. ^ 

'PfoiaUon 

Many laws have been suggested as a means for preventing the 
destruction of a native plant. Maryland law provides that no one 
shall enter upon the land of another and pick flowers or itake away 
any of the trees without written permission of the owner, subject to 
a fine of $25 and imprisonment. Some States are offering part of 
the fine to anyone who complains.* 

An active campaign for the protection of dogwood has been made 
through a local d,aily paper ip -Washington, D. C. For two weeks 
an article appeared in each issue. Pictures of the flower w?re posted 
with the legend; “Please leave the dogwood to be enjoyed.” One 
of the specialists in the Department of Agriculture says of thi* 
campaign : ^ 

On the first Sunday that, the dogwdod was out I personally covered abost 
126 miles In nn aftemoeneU^see whot effect the campol^^ was havlnf. .1 
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wwild not attempt to wiy bow 'many aatomobiles I passed— serera I hundred 
of them. In only t\ab of them were any dogwood branches, and they tr> re very 
maU ones. Only one car line lending into the do^otid region did not carry 
the poetersk and this ear line wns the only one reported to me whore people 
bronght dngwoo<l boshes Into the cnr. A slmilnr campaign Is planned In the 
fan on holly and ground pine. I believe that through educational methoda 
people ran be brought to the selection of good artificial ‘sobstltutes for the 
parposes of Christmas decorations. 

♦ • 

Plan «/ StuJy 

Perhapf? the most proctic^ npplicntion of the.se lessons on wild 
flowers will l)e for the children to put on a cnmparim for the pro- ' 
tection of some particulBr flo.wer that is in danper of extermination 
in their vicinity. Posters may be prepared and efforts made to 
placard bnsines.s plntvs, automobiles, and street cars. Cliildreh will 
bewme acttvely interested in protecting the flowers durinpr this cam- 
pai^, find this intere.st can be easily revHved when otJjer occasions.^ 
arise. The moral effect of a band of earnest children bent upon a 
mission of this kind reaches into the hearts of the people find ii#o 
the home.s of , the entire com^nmity. A public .sentiment can thus be 
roused that will do more than all other means toward protecting the 
wild flowers of our country from e.xtermination. 

A /crw^A— Every schoolroom, if possible, should have a fernery, 
Imis can be made out of an old aquarium or a plas^ globe. Take the 
class for a field lesson in the woods and let them dig up several speci- 
mens of plants which will thrive well in a fei-nery. Place a layer 
of pebbles in the bottom of the dish and then over that a layer of 
earth from the woods, about 3 inches deep. Plant any of the small 
mieties of ferns and flowering, plnnl.s. like arbutus, dogtooth violets, 
hepoticas. and wild* orchids. Keep the earth moist and the dish 
covered with a piec« of glass so the plants will not be affected by 
the dby air of the schoolroom. If a trip to the woods is not feasible 
wild flower plants and ferns may be bought of a florist. * 

« ♦ ^ 

' ~ ■ Sanctuaries for Fish ’ 

Fish in our nmning strenm.s and in our inland lukes need protec- 
tion quite as much as animals, birds, or. wild flowers. Fishing is 
a universal sport and probably more enjoyed than anyjother form 
of outdoor recreation. So. accessible to the sportsman and so inex- 
pensive in necessary equipment -is this form of amusement that 
great slaughter of fish annually ocpurs along our waterways. 

Fish commisnoriB.— Every State has a fish commission avhich at- ’ 
tempts to regulate the catching of fish in all waters within the 
State. Restrictive laws are quite as stringent and fines and penalties’ 
52692*— ^—4 
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Plan of Study 

«• 

detailed study of the work of the fish tommission in the State 
would be of preat value to pupils as illustrating the work of one 
of the most important a^ncies in the country that seeks to conserve 
our food supply. If |K)ssiblcf & visit’ to a fisli hatchery should be 
made, where the children can see the different stages of development 
from the eggs to the young fish that are ready to be planted in the ' 
streanjs and ri\i?rs and inland lakes of the State. A study of the 
fish ifiself in its illation to its environment is suggested by the fol- 
lowing example of a fourth-grade pupil's written reproduction of * 
a study of gold fish. . 

An Ayuartum 

Every Hrhoolroom ivl^uM hnvo an tiquariuni. Those aiay be made with a 
glass globe bought at the flah store or'moy be made by' the ehndren of pieces 
of gliiKs Met 111 a frame and held in plui’e with putty. The flub can be pur- 
chMMiMl at a fl«li 8ton». If gold fl.«h are destreil, or they may be caught In 
nets in neighboring streams by tbe pupils if the common specimens will be 
aatUfai’tory. These fish, however, will not long survive In a school aquarium. 

The food will need to be purchased from the daiter, and only smalf amounts 
«hould be ted to thb flsh at one time. If the school is located at a 'distance 
from the dealer, the tish ean be sent safely by express to any oddress deslreit. 

To watch tbu habits of the flsh, and to few! them and care for Uu*in, la one 
of the besr iessons that the children can leam fr nature study. 

RercKKNcEa 

Nature Lovers I^lbrary : riilverslt’y Society, Inc. New York. 

Notional CoiifcriMU'e on State Parks. Washington, D. C. 

Natlpnal Couference.ou Outdoor Recreation. Waahingtoo, D. C. 
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Chapter III 

CONSERVATION OF FORESTS' 


Lessons in Nature Study 

The State park and forest is not only a sanctuary for the wild life 
of the forest, bqt tli4 conservation of the forest itself is of prime 
imp^rtanc^ to every member of the State community. The State 
forest is probably the |{ieutest natural asset which the country pos- 
sesses. It su|)|)lies us with nearly every necessity and ]u.xury whidi 
we use in our daily lives. 

Lye of irW.'— The farmer is the greatest user of wood in the 
United Statra. He needs it for repairs And improvements, for fences 
and building and for fuel. There are l,tHK),OtK) cubic feet of tim- 
,.l>er iLsed in fence jM»its every year, of which the farmer uses the 
largest number. The railroads use 125,000,000 wooden crossties 
annually in their roadbetl construction, which means a cut ov^r of 
forest land amounting to 1.25(M)(K) acyes. A big Sumlay daily news- 
_paper tises 20 acres of pulp wckmI for a single issue ami for the week’* 
edition a Chicago' daily uses acres. If it takes 2,(K)tl acres of 
wood pulp to print one daily for a >ear, what rau.st it mst in acreage 
to print all the newspapers in all the citiefj and towns of the United 
States? Add to this thc.books we readlaml the annual distribution 
of magazines, and we have some idea of thcjamoiint of timber tha^ 
is used for paper alone. Yet this ahiount is only 5 i>er cent of the 
entire cut of lumber in the Unile<l States in a year. The insignifi- 
cant lead ])encil nH|iiire.s 7,300,0(K) cubic feet of cedar for a year's 
output of 315,000,(X)0 pencils. ^ 

About 15 'per cent,- or one-seventh, of all the lumber cut in this 
country goes into the making of .boxes and crates.’ These boxps 
must be made strong and durable, as the railroads paid over $1,000,000 
for damages to goods in one year on account of faulty containers 
Then there is the* “.small dimeasion ” stock which coh.si.sts of handles, 
simkes, chairs, furniture, toys, and agricultural implimenta, together 
with theautomobile|yrt8 and the airplane constriytiy n.'all of which 

• H<Msb, Boeraoo, •* T1n> BlnoRtif^r of the RTrr)rhn<lr'a MamBine. Vol. XVIII. 

■Orcelej. W. B., FV>rcet Bervirr, United Sialea DrpartmeDt of AgMcoltun, Yeaitook. 
1P20. * .11 
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imount to nearly 40,000,000 cubic feet of standing timber in a year. 
Ouraiew dwellings each year which are nee<led to house the people 
of America, our fuel wood, distillation wood, mine timbers, poles, 
coopcnfge, shingles, and veneer logs all take a heavy toU from our 
' forests. 


ThiSmiihter of Uk Tnu’ 

Nearly half of the land area of the United States, some 822,000,000 
acres, was originally in forests, and nearly half of this virgin forest 
is gone. The ax, the insect, the fungus, and fire are largely respon- 
sible for this slaughter of the tiws. Growing trees are not ^ly 



DewUtcd Area 


valuable in themselves, but they form a protective covering for 'the 
foil.* The roots of the trees hold the' soil in place, ^ayd when the 
trees a gone there is nothing to prevent the light vegetable soil 
from being carried away by the currents of surface water. After a 
time nothing Js left on the hiljsides biit clay and rock; deep gullies 
•re formed, so th&t the slopes finally become utterly worthless. On 
the other hand^ if the run.-off of the rainfall is checked by the trws, 
more of the water' finds its way into the ground and flows out in. 
springs. - This prevents floods and regulates the stream flow.* ' 
Lumbering . — system of. “timber mining” has stripped the land 

of its trees and has left it« bare and desolate. We are cufting down 

■ -- • 

. •Dana. Samuel T., Foreater, U. S. Department of Aarlcaltote, Yfaitmok, 1020 l’ '■'/*; t 

•' ■ ■ - 4 j'- 
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four trees in our forests for every tree we plant. . The “ inexhaust- 
ible ” forests of Michigan “ mined ” during the eighties and nineties 
arejiow so depleted that the State buys every year over a billion board 
feet of lumber and pays on it an annual freight bill of $ 15 , 000 , 000 . 

The careless lumberman is one of the worst enemies of the forests. 
He can use only the larger trees and in felling them and getting out 
the logs ha breaks down and kills the young growth. With a little 
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Trrotmrat of decaying treeii i Digging oat tbe d^ayed woodf 
• the fungui, and tbe.inaccta * 

t 

care- this might be saved to become a second growth of timber. Not 
^ only is the timber destroyed by this method, but the land becomes 
barren and good for nothing. 

ffrovfth , — ^Fungus is a kind of tree cancer and is as dan* 
jjjf gerous to trees as ^hcer is to people. The only cure is to' cut out all' 
the infected pa^ and cover the wound with tar and" creosote., In 

.fungus 
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which has eaten into the heart of the tree>. In the second picture he 
has covered the opening with tar paper. Then he has taken a syringe 
and is forcing a liquid spray into the cavity which will kill the fungus 
germs and all the insects that are living in the tree. In the third 
picture the cavity has been filled with cement so that nothing in the 
air can reach the heart of the tree. 


Cavity closed with tor paper and furolffntcd 

The insect .— insect pest wordring day and night throughout 
the year kills $130,000,000 worth of trees annually. The western 
pme beetle alone has killed during the past 10 years more than 
1,600,000,000 board feet of our best trees, wijh a stumpage value of 
more than $3,000,000. Some of these insects attack the leaves, others 
bore into the bark and sapwood. Even if the tree is not killed, ii is 
flo weakened that it falls an easy prey to decay.^ 
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No period of the tree’s life is free irom these attacks; and eveiy. ^ 
. p&rt, from the smallest roots to the terminal buds, leaves, flowers, 
and fruit, may be infested by one or many species of insects.*, The 
^bark beetles girdle the trees; the caterpillars eat the leaves and buds; 
pruper beetles eat ^ the new tips; gnats and lice produce galls; 
scale insects suck the juice; weevils kill young trees; mole crickets 
gnaw the roots, and after the tree is dead the sawyer beetle spoils 


Cavity filled with ccmcot and treatment completed 

the wood. The most important check to inse^ destruction of trees 
are the birds. For a detailed study of the relation of the bii'd and 
insect to the tree, see Cycles of Garden Life and Plant Life, United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926, No. 16. 


Forest Fitfs 

m * 

The lookout ,— observation tower is bn Harney Pedk in Custer 
State Park, in the Bad Lands of South Dakota. It is 7,340 feet ^ 
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high and overlooks the Harney fire district. The lookout’s wife is 
standing on the rocks near the tower house and is searcliing through 
her glasses for signs of forest fires. 

Below her she sees a patchwork of hills and valleys and dark green 
forest trees. Here and there are settlers’ cabins and cleared spkces 
where crops Mre growing. The road runs like a yellow ribbon * 
through the valley, and the waters of a stream almost hidden in the 
depths of a canyon sparkle in the sunlight. Far away an express 



MoUifl laying eggs 

train is winding-'through a pass in the-^ountain, leaving a thin 
trail of smoke dissolving in the air. 

The toom in the tower house is rimmed around with w'indows, so 
that the lookout and his wife can see a fire in any direction. A 
large map of the district is spread out on the table, and the fire finder 
8win^ on a pivot over the map. The ranger sights the fire outside 
his windows through the finder and then phones down to the fire 
ranger in the valley below. 

The forest ranger . — Just as soon as the lookout loca,tes the fire lie 
calls up the ranger at his station in the forest. Everything here is 
a quick start. The ranger gets out his horses from th^ 
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stables and loads his pack horses with a folding rake and shovel, 
a mattock, and a ^ood a?e. He packs his bedding and cooking outfit 
and two or three days’ supply of “ grub ” in panniers or saddlebags 
on the horse’s back. He mounts his own horse, and in 30 or id 
ites from the time he gets his call he is on his way to the fire. 


ij^it 


I 




" Tree and iDBoctn ^ . ... 

If the fire is in the grass and burning slowly, the ranger tries to 
*Beat it out. He throws a blanket over the handle of his shovel and 
works along the margin of. the fire, beating down the flames which 
are spreading farther and farther into the timber. 

Sometimes, if the fire can not be stopped in this way, he digs s 
broad furrow along the edge of the fire. The freshly turned ehrfit 







Harnty Peak obMnratlon tower, fiouth^Oakota 

t 

A field telephone is set up and the men live in the fore*st for days 
wd sometimes for weeks, fighting the fire. 

When a heavy' growth of timber is threatened with fire the men . 
clear a space by back firing. They, cut a path alone 

^ber by clearing put ‘aU the. u 

ii: .J;:, ■ 
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is one of the best barriers for a fire of this kind. The“’ grass burns 
until it' reaches the furrow and then it stops. 

When the fire is a^arge ope and a whole forest is burning, the 
supervisor and all the men t^t can get away come to help out the 
ranger. A long pack train of supplies is brought in. Camp is made. 
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leaves -and grass. Tlien along the edge of this path 'farthest awiy 
from the timber they make a firebreak. That Is; tliey burn eveiy 
livfng ’thing down to the grdund with torches they carry in their 
hands. All the bushes and weeds and undergrowth for the space of 
several feet are completely destroyed. ^Vlien the forest fire reaches 
this burned area it has nothing to feed upon and it gradually dies 
dowTi and goes out. 

Causes of forest fees . — ^Lightning causes one*third of all the forest 
fires in the United States. Wlien a tree is struck by lightning it 
bursts mtb flames and the fire spreads quickly. These fires an 
^ difficult to reach, for. they are apt to be hidden away in the heart of 
. the forest, and roads have to be cut through’ before the- men can get 


Jnilde ot tower room 










• » 

to them. In the meantime the fire has gained great headway and is 
difficult to cope with. The observation towers and lookout stations 
which are being built* all through the State parks are of great service 
in locating these fires quickly and the improved tools now in use 
make road building much easier, so that the damage done by lightning 
in the forest has been greatly lessened. 

Railroads* have caused more forest fires in m^ny States than any 
other agency. Tlie dry grass’ and bushes that are left aloqg the 
tracks make exceljent fuel when a live coal or a flying spark falls 
from the engine. In recent years the railroad companies have tried 
to keep the right of way along their lines of travel free from this 
inflammable material, and guards around the fire boxes, with Bpadi 
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im^ers in front of the engine, Imve cnt dbwn these fires to a small 
number. The oil burning engine which is used on many lines does 
away with this menace entirely. 

Careless campers ^re the cause of a large number of forest fires 
The following seven tested rules for preventing forest fires, if care- 
fully observed, would prevent the fires that are set by this group 
of park visitors. ' . ' ® A 

1. Core.— Re a.s>carofal with fire in the woods as you are with Are In your 

nAtllA . ^ 



Forest ranger on a trip of Inspection 


' pocket or break It 

In two before throwing it away. Make- this a habit. 

®*‘ e*8«Tette sfubs in the dust of 

ihL I !."** leaving* them. Do not throw 

in«n Into brush, leaves, or needles. 

co»ip.-Select a spot as free as possible from Inflammable 
“•terial, sheltered from the wind, and near accessible^ ter. * 

against a treo^ log. in leaf mold, or 


la mttpn B I. . a tree or log. in leaf mold, or 

^iptlen wood. Build all fires awajr from overhanging branchca and on a dirt 






o 
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. Trying to beat out a Are wlUi a blanket 
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or*rock foupdation. Dig out* all rotten wood or leaf mold from the Are pU, 

• and. {icmpe uway all Inflammablu material within a radius of 3 to 5 fM 
Make sure the fire can not spread on or un;|er the ground or up the moss or 
bark of n tree while you .are In camp, and that It Ik going to be easy to put oot 
when you are ready to leave. - 

, 0. Lcavltiff camp . — Never leave a camp fire, even for a sliort time, witho«tH( 
conipletely*extinguiHhiiig>overy spark !K'itli water or fresh dirt free from dkM 





*1 ' • 
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and leaf mold. Do not 'throw char 
might catch. It la welV to soak 
wood and then cover them With 
pit to make sure no fire. Is smoldering in char 
of fires escape each year, after camf drs have 
7. Put the fire out.— It you discover a fo 
help, notify the nearest forest flrQ warden, 
yon with hint. 


ne side; Where a smoldering ffsik 
11 embers and charred ple^«l 
round, the outer edge of the fi* 
roots or leaf mold. Bundreh 
•ought they were extlnguisb^^ 
fire, put It out. If you 
telephone central will coDoat 

V 
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FiiJiermcn, Wrrj* |)Jckei>, smokers, hunters^ Ujosc persons who ut 
eleurinjr luml of brush ami iinder^rowUi are all responsible in some 
measure for (lie annual losw of 29,<KM),0()() acres of tn^s in the UniUd 
Slates forests, worth in money over $1(K),(XH),(K)0. i' 


^ Rfjorcslation j 

There are 81,tX),0()0 acres of forest land in the I’nited States whjdi 
. are larfrely barren. The timber has been stripixsl fmm the land, bikI- 
it has beei) left without cultivation ejther for foresfts or for' agricul- 
ture. No region or State can afford to let forest lunil remain idh 
if ji profitable use can be foimd for it, 

Desofted lumber villages are scattered all over the I'niteil States 
which miglit have biH‘n.kept alive- if seunc use had Ikhmi uiade of tla 



denuded forest' land jn their vicinity,, After tlie timber is cut by 
some short-llved'shiftlng industry, the mill and -factory move on to 
^denude another forest area. 'The railway system which was built 
for timber traffic stops its service, pulls up its rails and ties, and 
follows the mill. This leaves the mill hand without work, and the 
wljole life* of the community suffers. Everyone who, cap get away 
leaves, and those who stay on sink into, poverty and! wretchedness 
■ Xo longer are taxes comjng in to pay public expensed The KhooU 
* are-closed, the church is without a ^stor, and the market dwindles 
• to just the bare necessities. Anyone who has ever seen- a deserted 
village will appreciate what timber miifing does to such a ooramunity. 

In both the State park and the State forest the preservation of 
trees is of first importance. Sometimes seeds are scattered over 
but most 4 )f the renewing of forests done by settiBp 

V,;;- ' . J' . 
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out youiijr (riH‘s whk'li have bei‘n |;rowii ui nui'series. In most States 
the i-onservatlon TOiiimission supi)Iies the seetllin^p^, and they are set 
out muler tfip supervision of the, State forester. In the si.\ New 
Eii^laiul States and New York and Pennsylvania over 99.000,000 
trees have been planted on Statedand up to the cloi;e of 1925. 



Hump nlm* ytMn tftor « . 

origin; its spread and observance,;^ 9 tespf observance; arbor day and ^ 
the spirit of civic betterment; care of trees; planting of trees along 
twds and highw’a}^:; the effect of trees on water supply; memorial 
trees; trees to plant ; planting suggestions. 


' . • ‘ * I ■ 

Arbor Day / 

-.lion’s and girls are helping' to make up this waste of trees by ' 

planting as man^- as i>ossible on arbor day. More than a milliS 
jrws were planted in Nebraska on the firrt arbor day, April fO,* 

1S72, and since that time -the ceiemony has spread to Qv^ry locality ' 
in the United States. Programs aiv usually given which include 
many of . the following suhjwts: The meaning of arbor dav; its 

/ ' . - * i 


Plan qf Stwly . 

Perhaps the mo.st practical method ofjjr esenting the subject of 
fore^ry to classes of pupils is by^jdfiptentatioQ and practice. 
Pupils* should collect f|ijest tree seewinRpplant them in bosei iii 
the schoolroom. A fielrlesson for this purp^ will ^ enjoyed 
hy the class and will be a valuable lesson in Jiature study wejl. 
If a visit to a fom||j, is not practicable, the. s^dp m®y be gathered 
®der trees along rw street or highway. Peach ba^ets are g 9 od 
iwptacles for the seeds, and it is Well to have ;each pupil carry his 
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own and do his own collecting. In this way the tree ancHts environ- 
ment aro impressed on the pupil’s mind. • . * 

After the seeds are gathered and brought into the schoolroom, 
they should be mounted and labeled. Large sheets of drawing paper 
arc .suitable for this, as they are easily handled. The seeds arc 
arranged on the paper in an attractive manner and are held in place 
by posting parrow strips of writing paper over them. The classi- 
fleation of the dissemination of seeds into seeds that fly, fall, sail, 
or stick may be u§ed,‘ although the latter method does not apply 
to forest trees. The seeds of the pines and maples sail, of the cotton- 
woods and poplars fly, and of the oaks an<l nut trees fall. Enough 


' ^ Tree nurnerlefi * 

seeds of each variety should be gathered so that there will l^l|^ 
left to sprout in the schoolroom.' Tliese will be^ valuable nulwiRl 
for lessons on germination and similar subjects in nature study 
classes. »« ' ‘ 

The pupils should follow up this work of seed study by plantinj! 
large tracts of land with foreSt trees as is done In several schools 
in different States, especially ip New York. Usually the town board 
secures the land and turns it ovtfr to the district superintendent for 
a schodl forest. Sometimes the planting is done as an ar]jgr.-<iay 
exercise.* One school began work at 9 o’clock in the morning and 
pjanted 10,000 trees by noon, /^e older boys were organized info 
•grub-hoe gangs who made the holes for .the trees. Each teacher 

' ■' , ’ • ; 1 1 ' ■ ' t ’ i • ” 
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took charge of C or 10 girls, who worked in groups of two. They 
had a 10-qnart galvanized iron pail with as many trees in it/as could 
♦be carried conveniently. Each girl took a row of holes, and the 
iwil was kept between the two. They were carefully taught to place 
the roots w6ll down in the hole and to place the young tree close to 
jine side of the hole. Then the pile of dirt left by the grub hoe 
was pressed firmly around the roots. The old sod was placed around 
the tree with the roots up and served as a mulch in drought. After 
a irttle practice, 60 girls could plant several thousand trees in a few 
■ hours. Only about 15 per cent of the numbe^f trees planted failed 
to grow. The. marker for this planting made of two heavy 


Tree plant iDg 

planks, 2 inches by 8 inches and 16 feet long, placed on edge 6 feet 
apart and held in place by other planks placed on top of thenv and 
at right angles to them and all strongly braced. A two-horse team 
was hitched to the marker and it was^drRgged along the ground 
to murk the rows across the field. 

One boy in a -country school in New’ York began planting trees 
when he entered high school and now has 67 acres of young forests. 
He has placed an order with the conservation commission for 10,000 
Scotch pines, 10,000 w’hite pines, and 500 Norway spruces to be 
planted this Spring. He says : 

I have pl|^€d a few thousand trees each year since I started hlRh school a . 
few years dSo. As soda as I flntshed school and college the first money I 
a 7C-acre‘pIot which ! w^ed to set out completely. It now 


,'A«. .«v r ' •*V; 7-', 
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•' Scotch ami white pIuph which nrc thrlvlu;:. One flehl of a little' 

over out In the fall of 1021 contains l.nOo white plm*s, of which 

°°*y t^ear. Some «»f my older trees prow l)otweeii 30 Inches an^d 3 

feet hfl^^rait each year. \Those act out In 1010 are now 16 feet hlph, and 4 
Inehee In q|g|ieter OUhc butt .To date. I have 67,000 trees. 

St^i^oreM. Rules in Pennsylcania 

1. The itate forests are for the use and benefit of all the citizens 
of Pennsylvania. Fore.st officers are instructed to cooperate with, 
and assist all persons in the legitimate enjoyment of them. 

2. To provide for the ppojwr use and protection <»f the foro.sls, no 
standin*; youn«r or old trees shall l)e cut, shot at, barked, or otherwise' 
damaged or destroyed except as may l)e necessary for pro|)er utiliza* 

• tion of the forests and willi the approval of a forest officer, secured 
in advance. . , 

3. Since uncontrolle<l ;;razin»f by horses, sheep, cattle, or hogs is 
injurious to young trees, it 4s prohibite<l e.xcept by .special permission. 

4. No permit is required to camp overnight, but to insure the pro- 
tection of forests again.st abu.'-e a permit is necessary to cunij) for a 
period of two days or longer. * 

, 5. For the protection -of the public health, springs and streams 

must not be polluted.. 

• 6. If' the needs of the State for timber are to be met, for^ 
fires must l)e stopped. No camp fires are permitted which are not • 
ade(|uately protected against the spread of fire. 

7. All camp fires must be put out completely, iiimiediately after 

use. - 

8. Persons suspected of starting forest fires, intentionally <ir unin- 
tentionally, will be prosecuted. 

9. The placing of advertisements is not permitted. 

10. For the protection of those who wiH camp in the forests here- 
after, all waste paper, empty cans, and other refu.se musjl be buried 
or otherwise disposed of before' leaving camp. 

11. For the protection of \vild life, strict observance of the game 
and fish lawshy campers will be required.' 

12. For the preservation of flowers, the gathering of flowers of 
woody species is prohibited, e.xcept on permission of a forest officer. 
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Chapter IV 

LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


Adhondaeli Parl^ in New Yor\ 


^Gno of the lar^^est leservations of forest land in the United States 
is file Adirondack Park, in the northeastern part of the State of New 
York. This reservation is slightly larger than the State of Connect- 
icut ami comprises an area of nfore tlian 3,000,000 acres, covering 
u territory of 12 counties. Within its borders are found the highest 
mountains in the State, great areas of rolling country, numberless 
lakes and ponds, a network of streams'and rivers, vast tracts of true 
pritneval forests, ns well as lumbered regions and regions cleared for 
agriculture. » 

^ m 

This park not only affords a wealth of scenery unsurpassed in 
wildness and beauty, but at the same time it is easy to reach by train 
or motor. One can leave any j)art of New York State and within 
12 hours can launch his canoe in one of the lakes or st>reams which 
extend throughout the reservation. Railroads entirely surround it, 
and one line crosses through the very heart of the region. Highways 
and dirt roads lead to all parts of the mountains, and no fewer than 
10 foot trails climb to the summit of Mount Marcey, where the entire . 
top of the State is spread out to view. These forest preserves have 
been acquired for the protection of the headwaters of streams, for 
the preservation of forests, and iorj^ playground for the millions of 
people who can enjoy it for camping, hunting, fishing, and recreation. 

Contour , — Tlie mountain belt, whose greatest width is about 40, 
miles, runs from Lake Champlain in a southwesterly direction and is' 

0 wild re/fion of rugged mountains showing in its formation the oldest 
rook in the world. Five .separate mountain chains or ranges run par- 
ullel with each other through the entire belt, about 8 miles apart. 

An interesting contrast can be made between the rounded domes of 
these mountains and the sharp peaks of the Rockies which are^found 
in Custer Park in the Black Hills of South Dakota. The Adiron- 
(lacks are an old formation, w’orn smooth by centuries of erosion. 
Tlie Rockies are much newer and their peaks not yet old enough to 
have been worn down to the rounded forms of the more ancient 
ranges. 
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The lake region of the Adirondack Park stretches westward from 
the base of the main Adirondack range to the borders of the forest, 
a distance df 50 miles. , Within this water area arc all sizes of lakes 
and ponds, some, that permit the navigation of lafge steamers, others 
too small for even a canoe. 'HiC'se bodies of water are so closely 
connected that trips of 100 miles can be made in canoes, broken only 
by short carries” that seldom exceed 2 miles in length. These 
water routes, together with mountain trips and good higliways, com- 
bine to make this region a me^ for summer tourists. Nowhere ia 
the world may be found such a combination of wild, graml scenery, 
and delightful, easy travel, lying at the very threshold of -dense 
jwpulation. ^ . 



» Mount Miirrry, Adlrondnck !*iirk 



Tlutory . — More than 40 years ago the people of Jthe State of New 
York decided not to sell .any more land in this section of the State 
and passed a law providing that this region “ shall bo forever kept 
as wild forest land for the use of the public.” Early in the nine- 
teenth century, in the year 1820, Gov. De Witt Clinton urged the 
.legislature to conserve the Adirondak Forest in order to maintain a 
water, supply for the Erie Canal, which was just then Ijeing opened. 

The State forest idea dates back to the Revolution, when New 
York owned practically all the territory north of the Mohawk Valley. 
After the Revolutionary War was over, all the land In the State 
belonging to England or to the Tories was taken over by the State 
by wliat is known as “ forfeiture of grants made by the British 
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Crown, either to the State itself or to the Tories^ whose estates were 
confiscated.” , • ' 

Plan of SluJy 

-V ■ ^ 

A comj)arison here between the rounded tops of the Adirondacks 
and the sharp ju«rjred peaks of Custer Ta^k in the Black Hills of 
South Dakota, Chapter V, will brin^ the idea bf erosion home to the 
children. Alapy pictures of mountains should be presented in these * 
Icssonsi ^ Xhose of recent origin compared with older formations 
will lead the cluldren to read at a glance something of the earth’s 
history, and to appreciate the fact that the great forces of nature are 
forever building up and tearing down, are forever reconstructing the” 
contour of the earth’s surface. 


I'oliitH tid 'Hublc S(utc I'mkH In MIchlKiiii 

Potnis Au SahU Slate Par\f in Michigan 

Along the eastern shore of Lake Michigan the sand jdunes are 
shifting and mo?ing as they have been doing for 6?ie hundred times a 
thousand years. They have formed small inland lakes along the coast 
which offer most attractive summclr resorts for colonies of cottagers. 

A long peninsula of^sandy ridges piled up by the wind through 
countle.ss ages separates the great Lake Michigan from the smaller 
lake behind it, and offers quiet, secluded waters to summer tenants,* 
w swimming, sailing, canoeing, and fisliing. It offers a quiet har-' 
hor as well for tlic Great Lakes steamers, where they can be safely* 

of their cargo, and loaded a^in. . 
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Two such sites ns these have been selected for the new State parks 
of Mich‘i£;an. ,One is In Mason County^ on Grande Point Sable, and 
the ather in Oceana County, on Little Point Sgble. Ono of Michi- 
gunk’s most spectacular ‘dunes is contained in the Oceana County site. 
Here is a broad stretch of sand of mountainous proportions moving 
slowly byt steadily eastward into Silver Lake. Each’ year the wind, 
with the waves of great Lake Michigan, moves up tons of fresh sand, ‘ 
pours it on green foi*est trees, ami fcleascs others that Imve -been 
buried for yearS. 

In the ^lason County site there is a diffei’cnt tyi>u of lesson. Here, 
too, is an ii^land lake, Hamlin, jto the east of the park, with great 
Lake IVIichlgan in H>e west. But the dune here is j)crmanentj and 
about 240 -acres is covered \yith a s])lendld stand'of white and Nor-' 
way pine. People in Michigan acquainted with the lands are now 
looking forwa'rd to the day when they can be used a*s parks,' for 
swimnnng, picnicking, camping, and hiking through the sands. 

> The .Dunes Slale Parl^ in Iniitiha 

This park is hK'yied <m the shore of Lake Michigan, in the northern 
part of Indiana. It covers 2.000 acres and /^xtendi^ for a distance 
of 3 miles along the coast. The peculiar formation of the park is 
found nowhere else in the world save in this vicinity. The sapd 
dunes have a scenic beauty all their own. There are dense wood- 
lands and high and bare bluffs of wih<l*torn sand, with deep, quiet 
Imllows filled with many kinds of wild life of plants ami animals, 
thirds, and insects. • . ‘ * 

The park lies only 50 miles from Chicago and is in direct line of 
travel* from east to west across the continent. Eleven trunk lines 
of railroads pass it, and 12,000,000 people reside within reach of it 
by the purchase of a dollar ticket. A hugit . pier for tiie use of 
steamere is to Be built and adequate bathhouses and shelters for 
visitors. It affords opportunity for all tyiJqp of sports for both 
wijiter and summer and for land and wnteih The botanist finds, 
every variety of plant life here) the historian finds traces of early 
Indian life; and the artist can find all phases of nature in lowland* 
or hlghlandy beach or marine, in any season of the }'car, expressed 
in tlie greatest beauty. ^ ' * * 

of erosion by wind and water , — The wooded dunes are 
pernmnent, but the hare sftihly ones are being built up, or torn down 
by the relentless winds which sweep if\ over the water. One may 
watch the ijnnking.of a dune as it iJcgins to form in a' tiny mnifhd on 
the ^ach. *A brisk wind -blowing over the beqcH and carrying a 
load of shnd meets Some obstacle like a tuft of grass or a piece ot 
driftwood. Hero a little'sand is dropped, add a tiny dune is fonawL 
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Taoiarack Hwaaip— Duneit, Indiana 


The wind takes up sand not only from the beach but froth' the 'sur- 
face of the dune. It is gathered up from the windward side, a^ 
ried up over the crest. only to.be dropped on the leeward':slbi>e. Sq; 
ihe dune may be shifted, ’""i' l.. 
time, tl^e old dune 


More and more sand is added until hie small mound becomes after 
many years a great one, sometimes rising to a height of 300 fpet 
But the wind not only builds up dunes but it tears them down as 
well. Even an old dune can not protect itself again.st this force. 
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Dunes move in tliis \ruy fartlier niul farther inland from the water, 
ehan^in^ the shore line of the lake and wiileniitg the beaeh. Duots 
cease to move and bec-pme fixed when enougfi vegetation co\'ers them • 
to protect them. Even ^a wooded dune is not safe from the wind. 
If the sand piles up against' the trees foster than the trees can grow, 

' . they become buried under the sand and sn^othered. Tlien the freafc 
ish wind may uncover them again and one sees a gravcyojHl of dead 
trees standing, stark^nd hare, whei-e there was once a.giwn and’ 
living forest. 

* Ilhtoiy . — The Indian history of this region centers arOund Pon* 

, tiac, the Indian chief who ruled ovei; the territory around the head 
of Dake Michigan. 'The shore of this lake at this particular point, 
was a paradise to the tribes of Indians who fished in the lake waters 
, • from their canoes or hunted through the forest.s. Traces may still 
be seen in^the park of old camping grounds and Indian trails along 
the blulfs leading from one village to another. 

. Recently a group of Chicagoans hnve cstablislied a sUhimer camp 
in tl>^ Indiana park, and arrangements have been made for all the 
chifdren in the orphanages of the State to take their ^:umn^er outings' 
there. A strip in the roar, called the hinterland, is to be devoted to 
9 cial service, in which t4ic State or perhaps the American lied Cross 
may as.sunie charge. « 

• •Plan of SluJy ' ^ 

- » • ^ 

An.e.xcellent description of dune study by a class of tlilrd-grade 

chtldien^ is found in the Francis W. Parker School Yeftrlxiok on 

Science. A pupil’s reixirt of a trip to the dunes is inclmled here os 

an Mcoellent illu-stration of the value of this material for nature ^udy 

lessons and the opportunity it gives for wntten reproduction, as wgll 

as the intriguing interest it possesses for the childreiT. 

OUR 7WP TO THE DUNES 


We weut to MUiem, Ijnir, Friday, October 1). We met' at the aebool at T.40 
that morning, and went down to the Lu Salle Street station. It t<K>k us aboot 
iin hour on the train to reach Sllllera. ' ' ^ * * 

On tlie way we snw some swuiu|m and great quuiitlties of tumbleweed. Tift 
lenres were taming red, and bcdwii, and gold. Many Iria's Were still green, 
and many of them were pine trees. 

We climbed some dunes and found n place to put our wraps. We tUw 
■storted out to see* what the country wag like. We climb^ a high dune’ood 
onw tlie deep blue watey of the lake, swamps, and sand dunes everywhere. , ~ 

. We foun^ wild grapes, colored loaves, and many different ^clnda of bone 
'Helen found a turtle's egg on the edge of the.swump. It was white, and aboot 
1% Inches long It was oblong in shape. Some of the boys’ saw* a snake. 

After Innch we sn||^ted to flab. We wanted to gehiaome things ’'for oar 
aquorlom. Many^f ua laid nets nod the director had a tlit?dge to usela U>^ 


'These puplla Mvo bad uauauol tninlog lo thin of stu^ leiMms. OrdfnarUr 
■tutljr should b« placed In nfth-grids cissses. w 


dam 
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gwtaipR. We cauRht crajflsh, taclpolea, froRH, leeches, newts, Tnckflsh, and 
minuows. We found the Iarv« of the drugon flj. We think the dragon fly 
fines through' tliree 8tage8,.JuSt os the butterfly does. We ore going to kwp It 
flimngh the winter and aee if It will change. One of tlie tadpoles wns n bull* 
hoR pollywog. The other, we think, will chAnge to a'* green frog wltl» gold 
boltonH. We cuught two klmla of snails. One was an oral oblong and the 
other u tint c«j 11. We aiught whirligigs water boatmen, larva* of the May fly, 
•nd^wuter boeties. We also found four kinds of watpr weeds. There was 
•oroe wild rice In the .swamp. Along the edge nt the swamp we found gentians, 
the botih* giaitlan and ibe fringed gentinni Along the nmd we found prickly 
pear.nnd witcit-hastcl. The witch-hazel hud Its flower and' fruit on ht the 
mine time." . ' ' . * 

We started home at 3.15, end had a very good lime that^ay. ' 

CumUr^and Stale Par^ in Kentuct[y 

This park is located on J*ine Mountam, ju.st north of ('uinborland 
Gap, where the boundary lines of three States— Vir*rinia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee— come together. It covers 4,000 acres of land in one" 

_ of Gie most picturesque spots in America. Tlie mountains stretch 
away in ever}' direction, willi ^ntlc slopes heavily wooded or high 
abrupt rklges bordering the* valleys which lie between. Here the 
mountain streams begin tlieir westward journey toward the Ohio 
River, cutting their way through the mountain passes and forming 
. the mountain gaps which have made this section of our country of 
inent historic interest. On Pine ^fountain the scenery is wild .and 
lugged. Massive beds of sandstone jut out at high angles, some- 
times rising 200 feet in the aih' The softer rock beneath these blocks 
of sarklstonc has been worn ntvay by the^ weather, leaving shallow 
caves wliich are known as rock houses. 

A Ktudtj of mountain fohling . — Shalcr in his survey of Kentucky 
pronounces this mountain one of thq mo.st beautiful illustrations^f 
the action- pf mountain building, forces in' the world. »Some force 
within the earth has pushed up the underlying sandstone so that it 
has broken through the surface and* formed the high rld^ which 
we call Pine‘ Mountain.* This ridge has been slowly rising for cen- 
turies and twice hu^ been worn down’by^the action o£ those forces of ' * 
nature which we call weathering. How very slowly the mountains 
.in this range have risen is shown- by the streams which cut across it 
Biid seem to flow uphill from a Joyrer level on the eastern side of the 
fWge to a higher level on the west Bnj; while the mountains are 
Wghbr in the west, the river-beds are lower here because the streams 
have been able to cut down by erosion faster then the land has risen. 

If the time shall ever dome when the uplift shall become much more 
than at present, the flow of the streams westward will be 

'.A^hlejr Mna OIcno, rnltwi Rtntrs Gmloitlcil Surrey ; Blul^, Kentucky Geoloftcal Son- 
♦V* Mary Vertaoea.'Kentuchy Blvcr NuTlRntlnn, , ^ 
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obstructed. In iliis event tlum" cohrses Avill bo tyrned nlmiit and will 
set in to\Vard the east whei-e they wilr^tj^ the rivers of the Atlantic 
slope ratlier thair those Of the Ohio Valley ns they do now. 
"History^ — Cuinl)erhind Park has preat historic interest from the 
foot that Cumberland (lap lies at its imiithern l>dundary and that 
visitors to tlie park will pass throupli that historic roa<lway. Cum- 


iiliaM 


* formation 

berland Gap is a notch in the mountains about 500 feet^deep and in 
some places sk) narrow that there is hardly room for a^ roadway. 
Daniel Boone discovered tins passapeway throuph the mountains in 
1769, while he was hunting in the forests on Cumberland Mountain/ 
His home was ih Virginia, and he had supposed that there was no/ 
‘ \ across the mountains 9 t this point that would lead into 
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Ohio \ alley. When he came tlii-uu^h (he jrap at the western end, 
on the (i-ack of a deer ho was hunting, he was amazed at the beauty 
of the country whicli spread out before him and which is now 
known us (he State of Kentucky. Groups of Virginia settlers ^gan 
to lind tJicir way over the puss as soon us Boone returned home and 
(old his people of the wonderful valley he had discovered on tlie 
far side of the mountain. Si.\ years later he and his companions 
Wazed a (rail through the gap, which has since l>een known as the 
W’ihlorness Itoad and which played an important part in the Civil 
* War. . . 



An endless pr<K*e.ssion of emigrants Begun their journey over the 
Men, womens and children, horses, cattle, and household goods, 
the covered wagon and the pack horse took their way from the 
eastern .sealjoard in Virginia .to the fertile plains of Kentucky. 
A memorial has been erected to BooneV meirfory at the head of the 
pap by the Daughtero of the American Revolution. And now the 
pixie Highway run§ its -concrete track over this route where the 
•l»ckwoo<lsman blazed his trail, and 700 tourists pass over it daily 
oiMheir journey north or south through this great thoroughttri 
J^hich e.xtends 2^200 miles from Sault Ste. Marie in Michigan to 
Miami, Fla. Afidway the journey stands CumlierJand Park, t<r 

Welcome the travelers and to offer rest and rocreution to those wdio 
desire it ’ ’ • ' 
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ThiK park^offeis an unusual oi>|MM'tunity to tcacliei's fnr 
the chihlren a few elemenlary lessons in The stniciure 

of this niouutaiii system 8|inler culls mountain of ^iiiiplq folds.’' 
Elicit puml/inay xcpix?scnt this hy a cnimpleil foltl of pa|>er in Ikih j 
wise; (irasp'a slieet of paper at fts outsitlo cdjfes and lirhi^ the 
hands together, crumpling the pa|>er between them. T^^len•tlJe 
sheet has lMK«n relensMl and laid on tho desk it will pivsent a ^tod 
illustration of a mountain run^c with parallel ridges and valleys like 
those in the Appalaelrian system. The ehiUlren may - 

across the folds to show how the streams have worn their ^vay down 
through the rocks while the mountains have Iteen slowly ming. i 
Further development of this prpjecl will lead the pupils to IK' out 
• a series of highways through the valleys, to sidect the suitable 'sites 
fnV cities and towns, and to suggest wliero waterfalls ami lakes nre 
most likely to l»e (found in ^sections hf like to|>ogrnphy. 

It is said that Cumberland (Jap has>-pJayiHl a more important |wrt 
in the settlement of this count ry than any other geographical fontait 
of historical importance in tho United Stuto.< , ^’his idea will D|)cn 
up a most interesting line of investigation by the impils regardiiy' 
tho effect of to|K>gniphy upon the development of a |>eopIe; tlie 
(y|H* of pioneer' in this,so<‘tion of the (HmntrVf where lie came from 
ami whnt were Iris char^t eristics; what effect has mountain life 
on’ a-|)eople; what effect lais o|>en vulley^life; how. do these |>copk 
of the same .stock differ, those who pa^^etl through tlie gap onJ 
settled in the Ohio V/iHcy and those^ who remained in the mountains. 
RoosevelCs “ Winning of tho AVest ” should be rend in this cornier- 
tioi\^ and Charles I^lrert Craddocks “Great Smoky Mountain,”'' 
either in parts hy the teacher to tbe class or by tho pnpiU pieferablj 
the former, ' ' * •" 

Pdit Jean Stale Parl^ in Arkansas 

a 

Almost in tho center of the State of Arkansas, in tbe southern part 
of the O/arks, is the Petit Jean Mountain, and on its flat top tlie 
Petit Jeon State Park of 80 acres is situated. Tlie mountain is shaped 
like a ffatiroh, with the tip toward the east. It is 1,100 feet high, and 
is the oldest mountain in the world, for the Ozarks are tlie remnant 
of A once mighty range .which existed in this country in its earliart 
days and which has been worn down by countless ages of erosion. 

' K is a most beautiful site for- a park, surrounded by high bluffs \ 
sloping gently toward the cente*?, where the*Cedar River, fed by 
springs and smaller sti'eams, cuts its way througlva series of gorg«. 
to the western end of the mountain. Here it plunges over an embank* 
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pines. ' They rise in the air 100 feet, and on tlieir 
the liighest tree tops one may look off over the rolling, 
rrow valleys for 50 miles in every direction. Tlie pai;k 
falls i(nd the rapids above and below the falls. There are 
ing canyons of similar beauty which' have lately been 
the- State property. * . 
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nient 1<H) feet into a wide cahyon which wiiids down tli^ mountain 
side and through which the river has woni a channel to the depth of 
3()0 feet Great locks have fallen from overhanging cliffs, from time 
lotinie, along the course of the river, both above anvl be|ow the falls, 
which add greatly to the rugged beauty of tli^ scenery. On'the moiin** 
Uin large lields'of these boiihlers stand in the midst of a primitive 
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A atndjf of erosion by running vxUer^The. hlstorj of the' erosion 
which tho rocks, and gorges in thi$ park reveal is similar to that of I 
Niagara Falls.^ The harder standstoiie lies on top of a softer^ shale 
which wears away and undermines the harder,* upper layers of the 
sandstone. When tlie erosion cuts under the sandstone so that its 
support is gone, it topples over and breaks away from the cliff 
. wliere'it has rested from the tiirje of its formatiort. ^nmetlmes the 
^ upper standstone remains in place anti the-erosion underneath cuts 
out a cave or a rock house as it i0 called. 

These rock houses are one of tlio peculiar fea^ifl'es of the Petit 
Jean Park. ,One of these is so large that ,100 people can find shelter 
in it.’ That- it must have been used as a dwelling by early races of 
people is shown by the pictures which cover the waljs and which by 
their great age, seem to link, so the historians tell us, the people of 
that time with the people of anejent Egypt. 

■ There are no forces in nature that work so silently apd irresistibly 
and with so certain a result as the forces called erosion.' Freezing Bad 
ttawihg are among the most elective -'of these. Tliey break up 
the soil and loosen it, they enter every ’tiny fissure in the rocks and 
widen, them, so that funning water can more easily wash away the 
looser material after it has been worked upon by the frost and th«' 
sunshine. 

t Plan of Study - * 



Field trips are needed to impress any lesson ,pf erosion on the mindi 
oi the pupils, and fortunately such lessons are always near at hand. 
At every do(^ step of every ’school in the country some evidences of 
erosion may be seen. If possible a camera should be used dift*ing these 
lessonsf and pupils should make blueprints of the section studied, 
showing how the erosion is taking place. These studies i)ffer the 
most valuable type of material for oral and written longiiage lessons 

^ ReAfool La\t Parl(, in Tennessee 

This park is situated npai; the Mississippi River, in the north- 
western part of the State, in.Lake County, Tenn. The park ihcluda 
BeelfOot Lake, which is about 10 miles long and 0 miles wide, and 
certain portions of the ground surrouijding it. For 16 years the 
lake has been a State refugp for birds and fish, and rules regarding 
fishing and hunting on the lake have been made to protect, the wifi 
life w’hlch is found there in great abundance. It is a spbrtsmw'i 
paradise, for it lies in the path of migration which our water birds 
‘ takOiin th,eif routh , during our spring end autumn 

‘’/seasons. Tlie first cold snap In 'the foil brings flock after flock of 
at leart 20 .varieties of ducks down from the north, and they aeWh 
ii in tlie marshes of Beelfoot for a few days' of rest aniLf ceding. ^ 

,» ■*, -fi . , =•- - ,, 
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giallnrds are most numerous, but there are pintails, re'dhoads, black 
(luck, and teal, with many of their less popular cousins of inferior 
varieties. After the ducks are gone the coots cover the open por- . - 
tiops of the lake until the water is black with them. The doubl^ 
breasted cormorants come here to fish and form their long curv'ing 
lines on the water. They beat up the surface with their feet and- 
wings and so disturb the poor little fish that they rise to the top and 
pre caught in the long bills that are waiting to capture them. Tjiie - ' 
lover of bird life will find over 2.50 different varieties for stud}''here, 
some of them very rare and not to be found in other spots in the 
d niled States. .Vs the lake stands on the borderland betw'^n the 



J(t>elfoot Lake, TenoatucH 


j • 


North and the Soiith,‘'many .southern birds come as far north as 
Keelfoot for their breeding grounds, or like the wood of Louisi- 
ana, visit the lake after their breeding sea^n is over; 

^ But the wonders of Reelfoot are the cypress trees which grow in 
the swamps about it, and the American lotus blossom, (Called the 
rhinq&apin lily, whi(di floats above its waters. Shaler predicted, 
Bome OO years ago%h*en ho visiitd ihe 'take, that the cypress ^ is 
destined to begome one of the most importimt oF our American ^ft 
woods,” and for these reasons: It attains ^at sizQ, is remarkably 
flee from blemishife^ and- can be •worked says 


larding it: piir.pino foresir diminisS, theiil^i^pn^ 
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yield a larger and larger part of the soft wood of the country.” Of 
tho chinquapin ho speaks in glowing terms: 

olhcr Aiiu'iintn llo\vi*r apiiroiirlir!* It fii k<ii‘cpou» liciiuly. Tho corotlx, i 
greiit yellow, llly-llke cup, often u loot across the rim, la. borne on a etem 8 
• fet‘t alMwo the wafer; on either side two leaf sfems lift Into the air leava 
which are over 2 feet in diameter; the other leaves Itout in the water around 
these elevated stems. 

Hhtory. — The liMrft'y of Reelfoot Lake i.s like that of no other 
bddy of water m the world. Over a hundred years ago, in the year 
1811, the lake was suddenly formed by an earthquake. The land 
where the l^e now stjinds began to sink as soon as the earthquake 
was felt and dropped from 10 to 20 feet in 'a few hours, Imme ' 
diately tho water flowed in over the sunken land, forming what has 
since been known as Rcelft^ot Lake. A largo forest of cy’press trees 
growing on this land was lowered with it, and roots and trunks were 
coverec^over with the water. There they stood far many years, their 
roots in the lake bottom -and their tops, .some of them more than 
.100 feet above the lake, slowly dropping to' decay. At last a fire 
from the shore swept over them leaving wide. stretches of charred 
and blackened tree trunks standing in the water. 

Cypress knees . — ^No tree seems to be able to live witlr its roots under 
the w’ater. AVhen air is shut away fyom the roots the tree smotliera 
As the cypress tree loves to grow in*swainp.s and marshy places, its 
roots are often below the water. When this happens and the .water 
is not '‘too deep, thecae sends up a root stem winch 'grows until it 
reaches the surface. Here a knob is formed on the end of the stem 
called a knee and the tree is supposed to breathe through it.^ Other 
trofs besides the cypress have been known to grow knees on thfir 
roots when they have been covered with water.^ . 

A study of earthquakes .^— Kew ^tadrid earthquake which 
formed Reelfoot Lake is noted 'because it is the only* earthqiiah 
which has ever visited a river valley far removed from volcanoes. 
It has become one of, thi^onders of the world, earthquake had 
ever been known in the region before. People were 'wakened in the 
night by the groaning,' creaking, and cragking of the timbers of-the 
houses or cabins in which they were sleeping, by the rattle of furni- 
ture thrown down, and by the' crosh of falKng chimneys. The grotnid 
rose and fell, says a writer of that lime, as earth waves 'swept over It, 
i like -long low swells of the sea, til ting, the trees and opening the soil 
in deep cracks. On the Mississippi great waves were created whidi 
.sank mon'y boats a^ washed others high up on the shore. 

An Indian village was sunk beneath tho water at this time and in' 
-the people In the vljlage^wore drowned. The, Indians thbught 
Mr^quffko was sent as a^unishment to the old chicf> son,* Bcel^ 
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because he .stole his bride from another tribe who lived farther south, 
down the Mississippi River. * 

The cause of earthquakes . — ^Vhen we think of all the different 
materials which are underneath the ground, we wonder that the 
regions below us remain as quiet and as peaceful as they appear to do. 
There arc the streams of hot water in some localities which come to 
(he surface ns geysers. There are oil pockets out of which the oil 
comes gushing, sometimes at the rate of 1,000 barrels per day. Tlicre 
«re the vast reservoirs of natural gas which have been tapped and 
have, in somfe instances, supplied cities with light 'and heat for 
many years. Streams df cold wato* flow under the surface nearly 



CyprcM knc^i exposed by rec(*diug water 


everywhere, to be tapped by wells or to issue the hillsides as 
springs. Veins of coal, and veins containing iron, copper, gold,' or 
other metals occur in many places and are reached by mines. But 
layers of rocks of many different kinds compose flie greater portion , 
of the earth’s crust. , , 

All these are. apparently nicely balanced Jiad maintain what we 
call their “equilibrium.” \^en. anything' Happens to disturb this 
equilibrium', then a new arrangement of the materials must take 
place; rock masses may shrink qr expand, or one rock ma^ may slip 
over another. Too great a strain is created in one spot and some* 
thing. gives way under it. 'Then the^ mhsjt be a qeVv adju«tment oi 
the rocks, and the gases, the'waterS) anil the oilsi or whatever is iii ‘ 

that.part of the earth’s crust. Sometime this is done, quietly un^er? . 

' ” ' •• ‘ 
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Death the ground, arul sometimes it copies to the surface in the form 
of volcanic action or an earthquake. Vents and wide cracks arc 
. frequently formeil, out of which the lava, ash, and sand may gush as 
they are driven into the air. Many “sand blows ” occurred during 
the New Afadrid earthquake, filling the air with a sickening vapor 
and causing complete darkness. • ’ . , 

^ ^ t . 

• f . Plan of Study 

The study of this park tjpens up a series of le.4ous that will be of . 

intense interest to .the children. It suggests a series of projects on 
' earthquakes afid on ^amp life, the fish, the birds, the trees, and 
flowers which abound ther^. A detailed study of tlie cypress tiw 
would be mbst appropriate in this connection. If possible, secure the 
’ Geographic Magazine for^Tanuary, 1024, for a detailed account of the 
lake and the "Indian lefrend of Keeffoot. • 'Wnt'o /o the Hureuu of 
Forestry, Department oj Agniculture, Washingdon, D. C., -for (lata 
on the ciTiress and an ^account of their^ late e.xp'eriments with the 
knees of this* peculiar Ireb. A set of 50 gl idea giving pictures* of the 
cypress and a iMture’oh forest botany, can 'Jbe secured from them 
which will give the childfefn ah intgr^ting and enjoyable enter- 
' tainment. ' . 

Ukfkkkxckh 

♦> • • 

Van Weaener, Alfred Ixit her. Unlvernlty of (Jruz. Aastrlii. Dl.^iihicemenl 
theory, eplaeneflc ‘theory of ore deposltlonH. fn»m OrJaln of ('ontlDfWs 
and Oceans. , ’ 

Joly, John. Oxford. Radionctlvity as the source of "the eactirx heut." 

I Sue.>*H. Ililward. Oxford. The Face of ttiTEurlh., ' ’• 
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tr£es 


. I think that I Bhnli iwYor soe 

> A poem lovely as a tree, 

^tree whose hungry mquth Is pn^ssed 
close to thejearth’s sweet flowiiiR lireiiHt^ 

.• A tree who l<Joks at Oo«l all day ' 

And lifts her leafy Airras td phiy. ' 

A tree who may In sunder wear 
A neet of robins in her hair. 

Upon whose bosom snow has' Iain, . 

Who Intimately lives with rain. 

Poems are made by fools like me 
rBot'only God can make a tree. 

. * ■ . — Jo)/cc Kilmer: 

* % 

Afany of bur State parks and forests are named in memory of the 
men who haVe contributed to the development of the State’s resources _ 
or wlto liaye given exceptional service to the Nation’s gyewth'^and 
pro.spority. It is indeed fitting that sections of land within a State 
MPt aside for recreation and conservation purposes should become at 
the sam e tim<^ ffleroorials for the great men of our country/ 


Joyce Kffmer Stale Forest Monument • « 

A jtoet and soldier , — Pennsylvwiia has remembered many of her 
(listgiguished'sons by nanling for them. her State parks, her fores^ 
public camps, and State forest monuments. The Joyce KilmerTub' 
lie Camp in the mountains of Pennsylvania where he spent his boy* 
hood has been named for the American boy poet who made the , 
supreme sacrifice during the World War and immortalized his name 
by his unexcelled poem on “Ti’ces.” ^ ^ 
“Gypsies'are Welcome Here” has 'been placed over the entrance , 
to this camp in memory .of the poet’s often expressed wish that some 
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Thifrcamli of 23 acres is a forest of old liemloqks’and ; 
white pines, accessible only by fcx>t.trail’,’on tlie nortli slopf^nd sum- * 
mit of Paddy Mountain. The Joyce Kilmer trail leads to the moun- 
tain top above and to the natural amphitheater known rs Joyce 
Kilmer Rest. Here a jfioiip of Hat boplders form a semicircle snr- 
-rounded and owrhOn^r by /ri^inntic. dark, hemlocks. The camp is 
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Joyce Kilmer 


located a mile's'edst of Woodwitrd, in Union CoRifty, on one of Ihe^ 
piata hii;hways.r^ - . ' . ' . 

* Ctaler Stdt Park * . , . * 

' ** * * * g . 

An Indian Custei* Park, in the Black Hills of South 

‘ *8 one of the largest . anil 'fipest State pork&an the United* 

4 named for the faniouS Inuiah'lichter'^ ^ftheral Cu8titi'5, 
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GeograjtKy,^!l\\\l i)eak is a tract of Iiuul 8 miles wide and 12 
miles lon^ and covers an ai‘ea of 107j4d0 acres, llesides' Harney's 
Peak, 7<254 feet in height, it indu'd^ several other summits over 
«,000 feet high, notably lookout Mountain and Buckhom Mouiltain. 
It is a wonderland of scenic beauty with its lakes and gorges, its 
canyons and valleys tlirended by cleajp streams teeming with trqut^ 
and coveix^l from llie edge* of tlfe prairie Yvith a heavy growth of 
western yellow pine. Th^ park starts at the foot of tlm Rocky 
ilountnin Range and goes up gra<lually for aljout 4,000 feet to the 
summit. The new Jseedles Highwoy from Sylvan Lake through the 
picturesque, granite, needles seotion is one of the most remarkable 
scenic roads in the country. It climbs to over 6,000 fwt above sea 
level, ^skiiiing precipitous pinnacles of granite or tunneling 'its way 
through the sofid rock. Custer State Park offers a'naturul and 
ronvcnicnf stopping jdacn for ^ttourists bound west frbra the Missis- 
sippi and MiKsouri points to the Yelloiystonc or Rocky Mountain 
Ka'tional Parks. 

# • * . • - 
FranJ^liA K. LanejMcmorial CroM .. 


j4 Ktatwhfy}. Th^ P'ranklin^^, Lam* Memorial Grove, in the 
Humboldt State" Red^Vood Park in California, commemdVates the 
service which Mr. Ijjatie rendered hia State and country and is dedi-^^ 
rated with th(*se words: ' * * 


• 


WELl-BELOVED SON OF CALIFORNIA. CREATIVE STATESMAN IN A 
DEMOCRACY. TIflS flECE OF THE' FOREST PRIMEVAL IS 
• . forever DEDICATED IN AFFECTION AND REVERENCE. 

'^Of/jvpny. Tli^PVankljn K. Lane Memorial Grove is about 200 
.miles north of San Francisco, on th% RedwW'Hiuhwifline of .the 
Ipeat wenic routes of the country.' This grove- oH|||^4BFiw<)0(ls is 
one of iffhnv tracts- that make up tl(e Humboldt State Park *ia 
northern Canfornitf, The red wood, forests, bf which thq. grow 
wa part,^ are, unique and -are to’be found nowhere else iii the world: 
many of these ta^cs are over a thousand veara old an<^ are the tallest 
i^ng trees on earth to-day, in some instances'reaching a height of 
i feet, with itt diameter of 30 feet. 

„# redwoods and yernot.fluite identical are the Bigtrees 

T iT* annual rings have iJeeri count^ by 

.John^Muir, the scientist, on^the stump of .one of these Bigtrees, 

-Swvlllir growing on the Pacific coast for mpre ihm 

of ^ut-;ankh-ai^ began to Aign over flic destiniea 

of the Egyptiim people aboul|8^(X)0yearV ago. * • 
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LongfdloW'Eoanieline Slaie^ark 



The story of an exile. — Evun^elino’s history, made famous by 
Lon«ffellow’s “Tale of Acadie,” is , couiinemoratod by a newly 
created State park in. Louisiana, on the banks of the Bayou Teche- 
(pronounced Bayoo Tesh). This park is called tire Lun;;fellow 



^ \ Redw«Jb4ja, California . • ' j* 

Evangeline- State- Park and marks the spot wh^e Evangeline,’ , 
deported from Acadia by t^e Engll^, met .fiei?*Tdst lover, Gabriel 
V Martitwvillej about 100 .miles west of New Orleansj is the Acadian'' 
' town where Evangeline lived,' and od the banks of the Teche W 
. ,r the spreading live okk where Evangeliiie |iAd%ef people landed^^ 

' :dcar By .ara the Evangeliiw home, church, and otUer^andmarks, ^ ^ 


' LESSONS IN HISTORY 
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Acadmns were, exiled from Nova Scotia -in, 1755. Herded 
in old ships, families and friends torn asunder, some landed in 
Maryland and some in Louisiana, many of them to become wander- 
ers searchihfj for one anolhe^ through the desolate wilderness. After 
three* yeiirs the ilarylapd group worlied south to the settlement at 
St. Martinsville, and the lost were finally reunited. 

Geography, Bayou Teche is a small tidewater channel in the 
southern part of Louisiana, Avest'of Grand Lake, flowing south and 
•emptying into Atchafalaya Bay. It was once the oiSlet or the 
main channel by which the Reil River discharged its waters intp ’ 
the Gulf of Mexico. The land through whicL the ..Bayou Teche 
flows has been foriuetl from th^ sediment brought down by ttie rivers 



Bfiyou Tocbe, LouIhIhiiu • 

and by the overflows. The Teche is navigable to St. Martinsvilie, 
about 100 miles above the bay. » • 

Hie. Evangeline country has become one of Uie most jiopular 
^ints of interest to the tourist in the South, and'the gift of 150 acrds 
of land to the State as an Evangeline memorial -w'ill ensure its pres-, 
^ervation for all time. to come. ' ■ > 

i • .• ' ReoolMonary War Metnorid^ ' 

.Hlstoricai memoriMs of the Revoljitionai^ War. have 6een created 
in cieiy State concerned in tliat great conflict. Many, of.fhese com- 

tQ6mOr&tA PflmrhllSrYna* 
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* . ■ Tht Israel PuCnam Stale Par\ in CormecUcut 


.1 yreat general . — ^The Israel Putnam Memorial Caiiij) in Con* 
nccticut was the scene of the camp of (iencral Ihitnaiu's division of 
• Washington’s Army iluring the winter of 1778-79. The remains of ' 
' many of the old firebacks built by the (‘ontwiental soldiers at Ihe time 1 
of this encampnH^t ni'c preserved. The park (*ontains a atlonial 
* museum in n stone building designed for that purpose, a memorial 
monument^A^ pavilion, and other buildings for the use of tourists i 
who may desire to camp there. U-wns established in 1^87, the first' j 
of the 44 State, parks which Co^ecticut now owns and controls. 
Two blockhouses, *one on either side of the pitcwu^, guard the cn* | 
trance to the park and stand as I'eininders <»f the old colonial days 
when forts were built ^o protect the colonists fn>m the Indians. " 

The Wolf Den, made famous in the Story of Putnam and the | 
Wolf, has been purchaseil by the Daughters of the American Revniu* | 
«' tion and is to be preserved as another inemdrial to the famous general. 

(jfcographij. — The ‘Israel Putnam Memorial Comp Gr^ound wm* ' 
prises 203 acres,' including a lake of 1C acres. It is southea.sl of 
Danbury about 4 miles and is reached by one of the State highways. 

It has been allowed to i'emain*in its ^aiiural state as nuich ysjiossible 
and "iiossesses many elements of .scenic beauty. 

• The Wolf Den, where Putnam capture<l the wolf, is a. tract of 
land of JBO acres lying in the nortlieastern i)art of tlw Slate, in Wind- 
ham County. It is well cared for and o|)en to the public.. • 

* * I 

Wtahin^m Cnssing Side Parl^ in New Jersey 




Commander in Chief of ihe U'or of the lieeolution . — ^^Vnshington 
Crossing State Park, in New Jersey, is a historical memorial to 
j^rk the spot where Wasliington cro.ssed the Delaware River and 
landed hi.s troops at Trenton on the night of DeceinlKW 25, 1776, 
turning the tide of America’s defeats into n glorious victory. 

GeofjrapKy. — This park is 0 miles above Trenton ond composes 
237 acres. The old historic Ferry House is still standing and is used 
a.s a historic shrine and museum.. The park extends along the l>ela-' 
ware*River and is covered with a fine growth of mature trees. A 
State forest nursery is to bo installed in this park for growing trM 
' seedlings for use throughout the State and 60 (tr 80 acres of. forest 
plantations' Vill be installed,*s|bowing a Wide ^riety of species being 
planted out for forestry purjioses. , J 

Lewh and Clar\, Side Par\ in Wvhtn^bm < ,V 

* * * • ' 

i ■ 

“ Two, great a£Dp^^ai>7-Lewis and Clark State Park in WoshingtOP ' 
ia named for ihe noted explorers who early ,tn t|ie eighteenth cent^ 
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• blax4Hl n tmil <hrou0t (he western wihlcrn(*ss and scaled the pass 
over (he R<H’ky Mountains (o reach’ (he Orepon territory, Svhich now 
coniprisCH (tie three pivot States of Orepon, Idaho, and Woshinpt/oiu 
The -romantic story of the Bird Woman, SKkajpwea, who guided the 
c.xi>e<htion. sliould be notetl at tins time. With her b$by strapped to 
her buck she KhI the party for long\veek.s and months tliroiiph tlio 
forests, from her home in North Dakota on the hunks of the Missouri 
to the home of her jicople at the hnit of the Rocky Mountains. Here 
the men of her tribe, through her influence. (o<*k up the journey and 
showed (ho e.\{K>dition where they might, .safely cross over the 
hiountuin.s. I 

Gfof/mpht /, — The l^ewis 4ul Cllfrk State Park is located about an 

equal di.stnnce between Sealtle, Wash., and Portland,* Orep. It 

embraces an aroa of ^>20 acres of virgin timber, largely of splendid 

Douglas lir. The park is cro.ssed by thePiicitic Ilighwity and makes 

a convenient st<)pping place for tourists on their jmirney along tlie 

Pacific coast. . , * ^ 

Plan of ShtJy j, * 

^ * 

The children during tlds study will be especially intcivsted in the 
memorials within their own t^tate. although many of these nnujej 
possess a national significance a.s well. ^Pupils will be eager to impure 
further into the lives of the men who hove become worthy of these 
honors. . • * 

•Many lessons in t^haraefer building may bo taught in connection 
with tlje.'O lo.sKons in history. What did these men do to win the 
regard of their coiiptryiyen i What were some of (he characteristics 
(hey jiossessed whioii lixOpeil them to sucewd in their undertakings? 
These are iiertifient qjiestions >vhich will lead .the pupils to a better 
understanding of the motives and purposes our grcat 

men to become strong and virile in character. . 

Correlated subjects, e.speciiilly in litenituri 
sons and add much <rf intore.st to the' story ^ 
coni^ection. Joyce Kilmers poem, 7'ree.s, 

dated after the 'children become familiar with Jiis halints on Poddy 
I Mountain. Another poem of his which has become a gr^t favorite 
» The «Hoiise with Nobody in It. A Joyt^ Kilmer -Day might be 
instituted and a special program worked out, witli reporfs of liis life, 
his'love of nature, 'his literaiy attainments, ^nd his high-hearted ^ 
%ralor. . 

liOngfellow^s poem of Evangeline may become a vivid picture of 
pioneer life in this country if presented during a, study of the State 
ptrkjn Louisiana. Waahin^on^ desperate straits during the winter 



ano^ the les- 
given in thi.s 
be doubly appre- 
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PLAYGROt''Xns OF THE NATION 


(i'.i* liiiixlsliips of Custer’s .vnliiint cuiiipai^s ng^iinst the, Indians will 
bo betteV understood after the eiiildren have taken an iiuu«;inai 7 
journey through the canyons of Custer Park and have elimbed the' 
Needles Highway to thc'Snnimit and have stood at an elevation of . 
0,000- feet, hH>kih^ out over the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

Invents in colonial history U'ccine real and vital when the children 
picture the ancient landmarks in the Israel Putnam Park in Con* 
necticut. They si*c the Continental soldiers cookinp food njt the old 
firebucks or warming their frosted feet U‘foro the camp fiivs and all 
the deprivations and the misery of that heroic army come vividly 
before^hem, and the principles for which this heroic band so bnively 
lived oAd so bravely died are indelibly stani|H>d u|M>n their niemories. 
Franklin K. Lane s elTurts to help to make happy the lives of tiione 
assoi'intetl with him will Iw remeniliered byllhe children as long as 
the Redwoods are growing in the Hiimlmldt forests because of tlie 
dedication of tliis memorial grove to his memory. 

The opening of the great Northwest and its place among the States 
of our Union will be. recnlletl again and again as the I^ewis and 
Chirk State Park in Washington is studied by the' children, and tlie 
men whose names it bears will seem more real and their service to our 
country become moiv and more appreciated. . 


9 
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UST OF STATE PARKS AND FORESTS' 


,ALAltAUA. — liintorittil — litirxwthtH* Ilonil, ulle of ylclory of Andrew 

Jarkwn over L'|i|«r Creek Indinni*. 1K14 : IMrt Tuulout#. Hite of Indian town of 
fisldal. |H>et of Fro!H*li in'!/ ItrltlHb 1700, Amet'lcnti IBH ; Mt»ntiielier, liurtal 
plaietif l)Hrld Tale, made mlllltir.v |m>hI by Aoilrew Jaeknon Willi am Wt^nlber- 
foni burial idaiv? Port Confe^leraliuti, site of Prenclr Port ISimbei'liee, 1740; 
Twenif-Heven Milo UJuff, grave of Iloiiri Toail, early Preurb .«ettlcr: butneatead 
of Kaiii Mniau'k’: I’ole Cal SpringK, a plebruled oamp meellug place. 
4«//f>.N*'A.— Xone. . 

dA*A,4.VN,|K,^IVtll Jean State I’aik. > • 

Cttlifondii Slal,e It^sIwiHid I'ark, State Re<hvood 

I'ariipjff^ljl^ Diablo, Itiiniey I>'hIIk. Uc^itwal Itbhvell, 

Ntiue. . 

rO.V.VATTiCf T — SberxvtKKj iKlntid, IlunI Park. Mount Tom. Mount lliiHimell, 
Keblon ^,>r0ck, Ifayatai-k, Ivy Moimiain, Mobawk Mountain, Great Hill. Went 
P^ok^MaHliniiiotiuel Hrook, Saptree Run. Mat^nloidu llrook. Ibilton N'otcli. 1>art 
Island. Wliorton llrook, llultonbull llrook. Kent Falla, llammonaaaet Beacb. 
Illai'k I'oiid. lyevll'H llopyard, l.aike WarammiR, Wooster Idounlain, Natbaiilel. 
Uvoii Metnorial, IluniastcMi tlnwk, Caiiiplwll Falla, Quineliaui: Pini^s, Mount 
• Carmel. Wolf Den, Minute Island, Fort Shanlok, Squauta, MesbomaHlc. NiiMuuck, 
I’nlon. Shuabury, Housalonic, Natcliaug, Siofiawk, Tunxis, People's Forest 
PuUir uionunirntM . — Monument to MnJ, .lobii >1 omui. wbo overthrexv the IVqnot 
Indians In IOT7 ; inonunient to lafael l*utnuny, senior major Keneral of Ameri- 
can armies in Revolution; Hbaft markimt grave of Natlian llal^ laitriot; 
Nailjaniei tyoii Monument. Slexirnn and Civil War soldier, killed at Wllmni'a 
Creek, l.soi. Trl Muuiifain; Black IbK'k; Cockaimuaet;«Neiiaog: Nebantlc; 
Pootaiurk; Naugntiiek. 

/j/v7..nr.4/ff;,--.\cMie. " / 

FLORIDA. — Royal Pidm Stale Park, Dade Memorial Stale Park, Natuntl | 
Bridge/ Port St. Joe, OlUHtee State Park. 

f/KO/fO/A.— None. , ’ ' 

, /IM/fD.— Ifeyburn State Park, on Cliatoolet Lak-e and St. Joe -River, at tbe 
«uib end of tbe larger Coeur d’Alene Lake. In llte northwcHtern partNif the 
Ktate; Prb'st Lake State Forest. 

l/.W A'O/S.— Cook Ckiunty Forest Pre»i‘rve ; Starved Rock Park :^Fort Cbartccet. 
Quned for jtbe Dnke de Chartres, soiyof tbe regent of France; Fort Mumiuic, 
built U) 17G7 by tbe Frencli, cuptured In 1705 by the British, and taken by the 
Americana adder George Rogers Clark In 1,778; Lincoln Monument and Lincoln ^ 
Memorial Hall, Old Salem Park where Lincoln kept store, practiced surveying, ' 
bjcame n captain In the Black Hawk War.'studi^ btw and was electeil to the 
;^^rglH]ntute ; Vandalla Courthouse;' bocnpled, from ll^TO as the <k>iirthoase -of 
l^tte County ; Oonglas Alonument Park. Chicago, 'where Stephen A. Dong- 
. igs was burk'd; the Lincoln Ilomeatead, a plain two-story bonne of two rouma; 




4 — ' J * ; 

'Befiort on Stat* PnHtH.iind ForestH) The National Confareacv dif- State Parka. < 
talton. 1>, c. . , . 


JMtos. 1>. c: . , ..f: , ■ /* . 
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Metiimorn CourthouRe, Av&ere Abrnhotu Lincoln prucHced law« built In IMS; 
Fort Creve Coeur, called “Creve Coeur” (bn»keD heart) because of serloas 
(Ufflcultles La Salle wos under at the time; b^on Blockhouse, where Lincoln 
served as_a soldier in the Black Hnwk War, on the Lincoln Hlabway; Sbab- 
bona Park, occupied hy \a monument built by the State ( Sbabbona, for whom 
it Is named, was a Pottowatamle chief who tried to wnm the settlers of Black 
Iluwk*8 Intention to slay them) ; Cahoklu JUounds, largest prehistoric, artlflchil 
earthwork In the United States, and other smaller roounda; Garrison Hill * 
Cemetery, resting place o^ploneers of old village of Koakiiskia, a 20-acre tract 
l>ought by the State In 1801 after the original burial ground was washed away; 

Monupient, to Klijuh Parsons I-«oveJoy, forerunner of emancipation, 
bulltb^the State In Alton Cemetery in 1807 at a coal of $30,000. 

INDIANA. — TiirkeyvRun; MK’onnlek's Canyon; Cliffy KbIIh; the Lanier 
Homestead ; Muscatat^iek ; Diiiie.s of Lake Michigun, iit Tremont, ulmut 50 miles 
from Chicago; Clark County State Forest; Lake JnmcH; Steuben County. 

/OlVA.— Backiwne. Bellevue, Theo. F. Clark. Clear Lake, Devil's Jjike, Dot* 
liver Memorial, Fogle Lake, Eldora" Pine Creek, Farmington, Fort Defiance, 
Gltohie Munlto. Port Alklnson, Oak Grove. Laeey-KeoKau<|ua, Ledges, teplpy, 
Lewis and (!lnrk, Lost iKlnnd, hl^Iluiii Lake, Merrick Park, Morehend Caves. 
Oakland Mills, Orleans Park. Palisades, Pilot ICnoh, EUliert, Rice Lakh, Rnah 
Lake, Silver Lake (three in dilTerent counties). Okaroonpedan (Tattle) Lake 
and Park, Wall Lake, Twin Lakes and Park, Wapsipnlcon, FIunders-Blxby, 
Lljtle Wall Lake. ^ ^ ' 

KANSAS. — John Brown Memorial Park at Osawntomlc, of 20 acres (the 
John Brown Memorial Park- Is the site of 'the fight, on August 30, 1866, when 
Capt, John Brown's force of 40 map was overcome by 400 “ border r^ans," or 
pro-slilvery men); Pawnee Rock' State Park, at Pawnee^Rock; Fort Hays 

• State Park, at Hays; Scott; Mead County; Neosho County; Pittsburg. 

KRNTVCKY, — Cumberland State Parl^ (this ^ Is on Pine Mountain, near 
Ploevllle. just north of Cninlierland Gap) ; KentnckJ^ Natural Jirldg^ State 
Pnr^ (this Is a great rotrk arch, on the dividing ridge hetwetui tj(etwo countlea 
‘in the Bed River Valley In eastern Kentucky); Fort Harroil Hl|l, site of the* 
first settlement ia.Kent(icky hy John Rogers Clark; Bluemod Gray State Park; ’ 
Kenlenla, , • • * 

JjOUISIANA . — Longfellow Memorial, on Bayou Teche, 100 miles north of New • 
Orleons, where Evangeline, ilenorted from Acadia, met her lost lover, Gabriel. 
State (fame pre^rvet . — The RWefeller I’reserve; the Russell Sage PresiTve, 
covering Marsh Island, on the Gulf of Mexico ;^he State ‘Wlld Life Refuge; 
Kidney Refuge, domded to the National Association of Auduiton Sifcletles by 
Rlrs, Groce Rogers as a memorlal^to her brother. Paul Rainey ; Hapides. 

• • MAINE. — State game Tvfuffee. — Katahdin Park Game Preserve, Rgugeley Game 

'l^reserve. Deer Isle. OtA foriti. — Fort Mmrhias; Fort Knox; Fort St. Georges; 
Fort Edgecomb; Fort Pdpham; Fort Baldwin; Fort McClary, formerly Fort 
William, named for the famous Sir William Peppered ; the Sugar Loaf iMlamla. 

MARYLAND , — The six State-owned forests nrer Pour In Oa/retf County— 
Sklpnish, Briev Ridge, Herrington Manor, Kindness; one at Fuyt ^Frederick, 
oast of Big piMil on the Potomac River'; the other jnst west o£> Baltimore on 
the Patapaco River ond Swallow^Fnlla-Muddy Greek Falla. .Fort Frederick 
la one of the best preserve^ forts of pre-RevoIntlonary days. It Is In the form, 
of a sijunre 240 feet oh a side with <'orner bastions, with' wnlts 2p feet hlgb. 

.It wue built in 1750 by the Ouloulol governor, Hopatlo Sharpe, on. the then' 
frontier. » 
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J^ASSAC/rrSA’TT’S.— Ookbom Forest; OctotL Mountain: Otis Peter* 
^Aiu; rittsfleld; Samllstleld; SImwuet HHutesluiry ; Spencer; Stittoir; Temple- 
ton; ToUBiiil-GrnnvIlle; Wurwlok; Wendell: Westminister; Windsor* Worth- 
ington ; Aitimr Waitoii Swann; Harold Parker; Myles Stundlsh; Otle'r. River* 
Savoy Mountain : Ashburnham : Bash Blsli ; Blniidford ; Beartcmn ; Clarkaburc • 
Owlniin; Conway^ ErvliiB :J^nwley ; Hubburdstun; l^imlnster; Mohawk Troll* 
Monroe; Mopnt Grace; Xortblleld. 'State ivmrrntiouJt.—Mouoi Greyloek Reser- 
vation; Waebusett Mountain Reset'vi^tlun ; Mount Everett State Reservation; 
Deer Hill Keservatbnv: Mount Tom Stole 'Reservation: Purgatory Chasm* 
Mount Sugar Loaf State Reservation ; GimhIwIII Park : Mount 'Ann Park* Ro<*y 
a Narrows: Governor Huteblnsous Field; Motmment Mountain Reservation: Pine 

Knoll; Deiticont Hlll\i Parsons Reservation; Carlisle Pines Reservation: Gilson 
Hill Iteservatbui ; Torrey. - ' 

JttrmaA\.~n H. ut^r; Youngs; Harrlsvllle; Wm. Mltc^; East Tawns; 
QIadwin: F. W. Flelelier: Dunes: Burt Lake; Grand HaveiT; Otsego Lake; 

• 1 7^ f V ‘■r" ^ ' *'««rnue^te ; Ihslge Bt=os. No. 3; 

INIge No. G; Dodge Bros. No. 7 ; Dodge BnV No. 9 ; Bbnuner No 1 ; 

Dl.Ma«erNo3;Mngnus;-Mnraga;.B Huron; Van Buren ; Higgins Lake; 

John Walker Wells; Traverse City : Presque Isle; Grand Traverse; Ouawiiv 

« WllHop^-barlea Mears; White dmd ; Cedar 

Hills. Onhard Beach; Hanson; Aloha : .Muskegon ; Dodge Bros. No. 2; Dodge 

n°".‘ “roK, No. 10; 

hlwiiier No. 2; Bh*omcr No. 4; Brlinley: Fort Wilkins; Luke City; St Clair* 

Grande Pohit Sable; Little P<dnt Salde, ^ 

ri!fn « t “ R«dgelv. 

Garvin Heights. Horace Austin. Inter-State. luisen. jny Ckike. Uke BemldJI. 

Mhmwnm. Mlnnewda Scenic. Scenic. Slldey. sh-t-py E.ve Lake. T.sjua Lakes. 

i!^v TCk Chlm. 

J//K.S7W/PP/.— None. . ^ , 

illS^OLRt.-Ai\ey Spring State' Park, contnlna a spring with average daUy 
flw of ,di,u(K),<)00 gallons from.uD.ler a cliff lnt«» a spring branch which In a 

Srist ^“7’ Montauk; Franklin; Arrow Rock;. Sam Jk, Baker; 

St$te.Forest Coal Creek 

see horest. Sola State Forest. Thomprfon River State Poreat, Clearwater ’ 
Slate torewt, LIdcoId Stnte KoreHt. 

®'“'e P“*. Art”. V»>S'. Victors Sprloge,' Pontl- 

"algren Lake, Rut uii|) Beaver Lilkes, Frontinclle Forest. 

ref«i;r/..— Elko County. Jarbrldge 
County. Humboldt State Recreation Ground; 
Hqmboldt County. Santu Rosa State Recredtion Ground and Game Refuge: 
■^yeCcmnt^ Grant Hiate Re<.reatlon Ground and Ganoe Refuge; Nye County 
^ River State Reereullon Ground and Gome Refuge; Whlt^ PiL County 
Ubraun State Het-reatlou Ground and (tame ‘Refuge; kVhlle Pine Coilty, Sr-heli 

Refuge; Lincoln County addlUou 
L » f . ««^'eiulou Ground and Refuge; Washoe County, sanctuary 

iM v" *' Creek d^rt along Callfornbt-Nevada line; 

•M for quail and pIieaKaut along Truckee River; also Storey County addition 
62002*’ — 2J 7 * 
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f*»r quail and pbeaHantr Clark Cou»)iy; Lander County, State. Recreadoii 

(irouiid qtul Game llefuKe; State Itecreatinn Ground' and Gome Uefum*) fbr " 
autclupe. White Pine County; puhllv domain In Churrhlll County; Lincoln I 
County. Cathedral Gulch State Ki'creation Ground and Game Refuge; Clark 
Coniity, Flaming Fire State Recreation Ground in the vicinity of St Thotbaa; 
Lelininn Coves: Pueblo Grande. 

A’Bir — FoiTntM and renervationg. — Miller Park. Cnthe<1ral and’ 

Horse Lt*dge.s, Uomidnoclip Haven. Harrinian-Cliundb r, Crawford Notch, Mer- 
'a riniau. lluckins, Everett, Walker. Davis^llle. Alton liny, Mast Yard, Sentinel 
* . Mountain, LIverinnre Falls, Blue Jojr, Mn.s<;onm, Lltcblleld, Salmon Fiilis, B«r 
Brook, Sugar IlllI, Kearsargo, Jt>reiny Hill. Cardigan M^ntaln, Honey Brook, 
StiHldard,, Dtalge Brook, Black* Mountain. SiTlInier' Fellows. ConttH'ook. Not- 
tinghain.' poiieinah. Craney Hill, 'l^aylor, Pilisbury; Marshall, Conway Cnmoon 
Lands, Beech, Fox, Annett, Annett. Gri'en Mountain, (.lover, Weltou Falls (tie* 
of HiIb nntuel. Pawtuckaway, Blair. Ite»l Stone. ForcMla. — I.end Mine Bridgr, 
Shelbourne; Snyder BriM)|i;, Randolph; Jose.ph Story Fay, Wotnlstock: Fnrrar. 
Pack Monndnock Temple; South Boldface Cliatliani; Keorsarge (Peiiuimkn) 

• Chntbain ; RIOHlodeulT^oh : Flixwllliaiu ; Sky Pond. New Hampton, Walter 11. 
Davis Memorial, Jackson; Mount Sunapcc*, Suiaipee; Lost River, Woodstock;^ 
Roadside Pines; Tanworth; Mosontaa Reservathm. Uuhlin and .Toffivy; 
Primeval 1‘lne Trees, Sutton ; Derby Woods, Dublin, Mount Monndnock ; Royal 
Arch, Spriiigtlehl ; Cathedral Wemds. Colisvny; Beaver Mendow.s. BSaHlatuck; 
Frank We.st Rollins ^teiiiorlal, Warner, Mount Kenrsarge; Richard M, Colgate 
, Meuuv*ipl. Suiintiee: Hillside udj(dning Royal Arch, Springfield: City Hill, 
Nelson. ’ 

A'A’ir •/A’/fA'fJF.—Bass River State Forest. Jackson Forest, lA>bnnoa Forest, 

*■ Mount Laurel Forest, Penn Forest. Stokes Forest, SwnrtswisMl Lake Park, 
Washington Crossing., Park, Hacklejtarney Memorial .State Forest Park. HIgli 
Point State Park. Palisades Interstate. 

A’Eir MEXICO.— Sane. * 

JfE\y Y(^RK. — Finger Luke State Purkn. — WatKiiiK Glen. Enftelil Glen, But* 

' terrnUk Fall.s, Tnughannock Falls, Fillmore dlen. Montour Glen, Bluff Point 
Porcai farj*rrr<'». — The Adirondack Park, Mount Muycey, the Cutsklll Park, Dikr 
George, Tongue Mountain, John Brownes Farm; St. Lawrence Reservotloo or 
Interiintluiiai Park, Saratoga Springs, Curtis Game Preserve, B<K>nvlUe Gorge, 
Tnconic l*nrk. Caftgadt'H Intcnxlate l*ark in Xcir York and .Vcjr Jernef.— 
*Bluurelt Rifle Range, ^ar Mountain, Hook Mouiitatn. Sturu^. King Corr. 
Hlgblandsdtamapo area Is called the Harrlmon Park. Barrlman sccHen.— 
Kanowauke chain of jakes, Lake Stabnhe, Luke Tloratl, Cpi»er and Lower 
Twin Lakes, UpiM*r and Low^r Cohnsset Lukes, Sunuait and Bnrucs Igil» 

^ li'esfo//r*/cr parks.-*— Midianslc Pork; Manursing Island Pnrk:,Croteii Point: 
Tlblfets Brook Valley ; WiSHlIonds Lake; Olen IslnnA ;*IIuW-hlnson River Pirk- 
way; Sliver Lake Pork: Rlngsland Pcdiit Park; Saw Mill River Parkwa.v, 
Ci'Ugers; Saw Mill Rival* Parkway ExteURlon; Ilutchlnsoii River Parkway Ex- 
tension; Cro.*»H-county Parkway; Soxon Woods Park: ,Mymnroae<*k Rlwr 
, Parkwa.v; golf course along the Mninaroiieck River nt North Street. WhlK 
Plains; Pelhnui-Port ^lester Piitkwdy^ Glen Island appr«ineh : iSIlver lake 
, Pa rk~ additions; Splalii Brook Parkway; connectloq front Bronx Parkways 
, Albany Post Road; additional appropriation, TIMiets Brook niid„ NepiH*rha» 

- • Heights Parkway : lyldltional lands, Nepperhain Heights Parkway: lintchliwsi 
River Parkway adtluloiis; Croton River Parkwa.v; poundrlilgc Reservation N 
Rye 'Beach, Lumg J gland Btate parks. — Jones Beach, Fire Island. Dc«‘<* Ranp* 
Stote' Park, Montauk Point. ’'Maga.ra hUtUs Rnarmtlon. Hlntoria.prer^- 
John Boyd Thacber PArk; Stony Point Battle Field Reuervailon; Joiu> 
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Wlillfiin Draper Memorlul Park; tlje ^iidre Monunu'iit at Tappon ; 'Pbiliiiae 
Mauor Hall, at YunkiTs; Dluiuoiui jMiaud Park; Fort UrewiTnm. an eurtliwuilc 
of the eotonlal i*erl^>d, lu Ua.xtliiKa, Oswego Couuey; Battle Island Park; I^ke 
George battle ground Crown Point; Letchwurk Park. Hlatr JJimcvm, — Clark 
Reserratlou. lister PaVk, Stark's Knob; SauaW Island, Cliittenango Fulls Park. 
niilorienl Jdfcs,— Bennington battle field. Wnsliliigiiurs liendqanrters, Spy 
IsIfliKl, Monbnini Park, Newton laittle field. Sir William Johnson Mansion and 
BlorkUouse, the Herkimer Homeatend, the Guy Park House 'in Aivatcrdam, 
the 8chn.vler Mansion In Albany. F»*rt Crallo in Rensselaer, the Senate House ^ 
at Kliigjstoii, tlK‘ Suratoga Battle Monument, the (irant Cottage at Mount 
McGregor. - 

* XOh'Tll'I'AKOLt.Wi. — ^Monnt Mitchell State Park, Fort Mneon State Pack, 
BonUev<ai.<. 

XORTJl DAKOTA . — Walhalla State Park; Fort Ahercrnmlde State Park; 
Fort Abraham Lliicolu State l*lirk: Fort Rlee Slate Park: Arikara Indian 
Village: Pembina State Park; Camp Atcblson'hlsturieni site; Fret! Smith State 
Park; Ilomer State Park; McPhailH Butte bbstorleal site: Camp Kimball his- 
torical Hlle; J, *S. IVelser State Park: Streeler Slate Park: Iteai^ BulTolo, 
Kidder County; Hunting Lodge. Butte; Port Berlliold: Camp Owulng. Burnes 
County; Fort Dlltg, Bowman Coutdy. 

OHIO, — Canal rcitrn'ofr lakW— Lake St. Mary's. Indian Lake. Buckeye Lake, 
Portage I.nkes, Loramle RoMWVolr. Dean Fore.st: Waterloo Forest ; Scioto Trail 
Slate Fore.st; Pike State Forest; Spiegel Orove State Park, the hoiue.steud of 
Preshlent Rufherford B. Hayes, at Fremont ; Logan Elm Park.’ a small tract • 
rarroundiiig the elm under which the Indian Chief Logan Is said to have read 
the message of Lord Dunmore,.ut thg.x;uQglualon of a treaty of ;>enoe in 1774; 
Port Ancient. 310 acres Inclosing the Earthworks of wlyit has been calle<I the 
nwBterplece of the mound hullderu lu the Ohio Valley; Sen>ent Mound State 
Pork, on earthwork in the form of a huge Berpent, 1,254 feet long, awollowtng 
an egg; . Big Bottom Park, scene of a massacre of 14 'whlie.s by Indians, 
January 2. 1701; p’ort Idiurens, site of fort erwled In the nortffern part of 
Tu.sciirawuH County In 177S; Schoeubnin Park, site of village of Schoenbrun. 
founde<l by Moravian missionaries In 1772; Fort Bt. Clair Park, near Eaton, 
alte of battle with Indians in 1702; Site of Fort An^nnda. built In War of 1812, 
Includw inllilury cemetery; Miamisburg Mound. Montgomery County; largest 
preht^torlc mound In the Slate: Kite of Battle of p’allen TIiuIkts. wli^re General 
Wayne defealwl Iiidituis In 1704 ; Tecuiaseh Slate Pmk. sire oflaitile of Plquu, 
and Idrthphu-e of Itidhiii Chief Tecumseh. In Clark Countv, Dcjin, Shawnee 
Plke.Jjclota Trail, Waterloo. 

0A’L.l//O.l/,4.— None. 

' 0R.KQOX . — Bradley Park, at Clatsop Crest ^n the Columbia River Highway 
^ Id Clatsop County; Ditto Park, 4.88 acres, on the Columbia River Highway 
Bty Rainier. Columbia County: Holman Park. Saleuj ; Ilelin'ick Park. Polk 
County; Mayer Park, Wasco County; Emigrant Park. L'matilla County : Booth 
Park. Douglas County; Memnloo.se Park, Wasco County; Vlento Park, Hood 
River County: Chandler Park. Luke County; BonnevlIle-Cnst-mle Locks Park; 
I!ia|grant Hill Rark. Umatilla 'Indian Reservation; Oangloff Park. Colon 
Couuly; Hunters Head Park. Curry County: Boiler Bay pjiik. Lincoln County; • 
Otter Cre.st Park, Lincoln County; Rocky Cret‘k Park, Lincoln County; Flopna 
Creek Park, Curry County. 

PKiVjV£ryLF.4A7A.— Mh'haux and Mont Xlto Staten Forests. Alont^Alto 
Stale Forest. Buchanan State Forest. Tuscarorn State Fotest. Rothro<*k State 
Forest. Logan State Forest, Penn State Forest, Karooftdluha (Bald Eagle) 
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State Forest Moshnnnoa State Forest, Sprout State Forest, Sinneinnhoning 
' Suite Fon*st, TinduKhton State Forest, Elk State Forest district. Sustpiehnnnock 
•State Forest Tlogu State Forest, Delaware State Forest, George W. ChlWi I 
• State Forest Park, Hairy John's State Forest Park, Cjiledonla State Foi«t 
Park, Mont Alto State Forest Park, Valhalla State Forest Park, James 
Buchauan State Forest l*ark, Leonard Unrrlsuu State Forest Park, Sn}'der- * 
Middleswartli State Forest Park, Coxe'a Valley View, Cherry Springs Drl^ 
Laurel Summit, mate foiral monutnents. — Murtln*H Hill State Forest Mods* 

, luetit, Joyce Kilmer Stale Forest Monument, Ole Bull State Forest Monument 
Mount Rluusures Slate Forest Monument, Alan Seegur Slate Forest Monument 
Mount Logan Slate Forest Monumeut, McConnell Narrows State Forest Moun* 
ment. Bare Meadows State Forest Alonutuenr, Deiwellei' Run State Foubi 
M onument. Adams Fall. Darling Run, Baldwin. Kooser, Prouty Place, Patterson. 
Ftfltc parktt . — Valley Forge P»n*k. Wa.s|ilngtoii Crossing Park. Peuusjivmiii 
Stale Park and Harbor, Paoll Parade Ground, Camp Curtin, Fort Wnshlngtoo 
l»ark. ‘ 

RHODE ISLAND, — ^Woonusqua ticket ReserTnilou. Masbapaug Pond Reaem- 
tion. Edgewood Beach. Slllliouse Cove, Met(*alf Field, Corliss I'ark. West Hirer 
Reser\atlon. Seekonk River Reservation. Neutaconkanut Hill Reservutlon, N^^ 
ragansett Parkway. Dr. George B. Haines Memorial Park. Xausauket Bench 
Reservation, Arnolds Neck, Cheplwuaoxet Reservation, Barrington Parktrijt 
1‘BWtuxet River Reservation, ^neola WimhIk Reservation, Ten Mile Rlror 
Reservation, Meshuutlcut Park. 

SOUTH CAROLINA.— iitme, 

' SOUTH DAKOTA. — Custer Stale Park, in the Bluek Hills. 

TENNESSEE,— Ueeltoot Lake. * 

TEA'AS.— Washington Park, Goliad State Park, San Jacinto State Part 
Oonzalea Park. King's Park. Mary Campbell. Bamsla, Weslaco. Beevlllc, 
Fredericksburg, Kutemey, Malstrom, Eden, Johnson, Foster, Big S|>rlng, F. IL 
Weaver, Tahoka, Plalnvlew. Wayside, Ferguson Bros., Memphis. Sluufoni. 
Abilene, Mother Neff. Balton, Dllley, Macken, Mnyliew, Thomas. Port Stockton. 
Ooidthwaite. Burg. Tli». Boerne, Schreiner, Robinson, Buescher, Champion, 
Goree. Jefferson Davis. Yoiuig, John Henry Kirby, neburiie. Linden. MarshslL 
Atlanta, Boss, De Kalb, Leonard, Gardner Memorial, Klrbyvllle, Rn»t 
Montgomery County. „ ' ’ 

UTAH. — ^Kone. 

Deorge Altken, Arlington, Batfell, Charles Downer. Oroion, 

IL J. Hapgqwl.'L. R. Jones, Lyndon, Mnn8fleld,.P/r»ctor.Plpe. Putnam. Town- 
Bhend, Wpst Rutland, Mount Philo State Park, Camel’s Hump, Calvin Coolldip. 

VIRGINIA — State Forest. ' * . ’ 

WASHINGTON.— \loran State Park. Deception Pass State Park. Larrabce 
State Park, Bay View State Twnnob ^tnte Park. Mahler State Pirfc 

Sequim Bay, Schafer, Millersylvania Memorial State Park, Poison, Matilda N. 
Jackson State Park,.. Lewis and Clark 'State Park, Crawford. Vosbon, Island, 
Blgney, Redmond. Black River, Zlllah, Alger, Clearwater, Olympic Peulnsal*. 

WEST VIRGINIA. — The Four-H Camping Parks; Berkeley Springs; JasMi 
Ramsey, who lnvente<l a steamboat prior to Robert Fulton ond made It run on 
the Potomac ; Moiyidavllle ; Point Pleasant. * 

B'/SOO.YfirLV.-rDevlIs Lake, Peninsula, Nelson Dewey, Interstate Park, Path' 
son, Perrot, Brule. Cashing Memorial Pork. Belmont, Rib Hill, State /ore/di^ 
Ashland, Bayfield, Burnett, Douglas, Forest, Florence, Iron, Marinette, Oneida, 
Polk. Price, Bhak, Sawyer, Taylor, Vilas, Waahlmrn. 

WYOMINO.-t-Big Horn Hot Springs State Reserve. * 
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PICTURES ' ^ 

Trow Pctry Plcturr co.— The Lnkp, DUnce of the Nympbe, SpMog (Corot); Forest 
PWl. Forp«t Road (Umliert) ; Kvenliifr a C«>oniig Slutdi't* tCliwiUa) : Spring (FCnSpa); 
8«ptomlior, Zuber) ; Frlghlrued Bather IMim*. Dcniooi-Breion ) ; The Sanctuary (Landsfcr) ; 
Suttsei lo tUe Forest at Fontoiofhlvuu tRouoseau). Forests, Uraod Csmyon, ' Terraced 
Rocks. YellowHioop, Park. Mugura Falls, OW Fhiltbrul Oeyser. A Mountain nirer, A 
BouQtaln Lake, Amerkun Bald Eagle, Mallard Duck, Canvas-buck' Duck. Wood-duck. 
Snowy Heron or Little Egi> t. Mumliirlo Duck, Pmlrle Hen. Great Blue Heron. Pintail 
Duck, .tmcrlcan Coot, White Ibla, Bmodt'a Cormorant, American Blliem, Golden Orioles, 
American Blu<> Juy, Red-hendcd Woodpecker. Bobolink. Wren. Black WolL Coyote, Moun- 
tain Shi-ep, RortHwn, Common Mole, Weasel, Gopher. Mink, Muskmt. American Elk, 
Walrus, Polar Bear, Ferret. Flower* In niituml •'olora. — Ooldenrml, American Minthdoe,' 
Irta Yellow lady’s Slipper ond l*nlnttd Cup. Swamp Bow Mallow, Late Purple Aator, 
ninch-c.Vfd Susan, Mounlatn Laurel, Trailing Arbutus. 

Prow P/soa Art PuMtvutian Cc , — Down ( Eugli<.«ron i ; Summer Afternoun i Benson); 
Catcblng Minnows tCurmni; Deer In For«st (Boobeur) : Mellon Enters iSIurllloi;' 
Prince Don (Vslesqueai ; On the Bench (Blommers) ; Fog Warning aiomer) ; Dawn 
(Rggleston) ; Helping Hand (Renonf). , 

Prom the Uninreltu Prlata.— Entronce to the Forest iRulgdueH ; Dancing Xympk* 
iWfrff) : The Blind Fiddler (Wilkie); Wood Near Cornard li{nlnN(H>roagh) : Xmpolllan 
Fliltcfboy (Bude); Nyotplis Bulliing (Olmrdon) ; Oluiui With the Stag (Goujon) ; By 
the River Side (Lerolle); Popliira (Monet i ; Doneer (Degas) ; Poor Flshermso (Chovan* 
»c{): Falcon Hunt (Froioeolln) ; Stag's Thicket tCourbel); Pen Drawing of Oak 
Trees, Oaks (llouwieou); Oak Tree iDuprf) ; In'lhe Forest (Peu.vs) ; Matinee (Corot): 
Reunion of Comediuna In u Park (Pater) ; The Piper (WUIIhui Blake I ; Urcli' Park 
anti Forest (James Duffleld Uardlngl ; Marsh aritb' Storks (Danbigny) ; The Large Tree 
iJan Both) ; Three Trees (nembrnndt) ; Three Stags, Ida Modena » ; The Scout (Dallin) ; 
Black llnwk (Toft) ; General Sherman, Robert Loula Stevenson, Abraham Lincoln (8t. 
Caudena) ; Janiea Whitcomb Riley (Sargent) ; Path In the Wooda tWelr)'; Waabingtoti 
Burrroderlng iUa Commission (Blaabfleld) ; Adirondack Brook (Wynnt) ; Landing of the 
Pllgrlnta (Boiigbton) ; Rocky 5Iountnlns (Blerstadt) : Lake .George (KbnsettI ; Wash- 
Inron Crossing the Drdaware (Lnlte) ; In the -Woods (Durand); River Glimpse 
lUoughty) ; Landing of Columbus (Vanderlyn) ; Thomas Jefferaon (Stuart) ; Oxltow of the 
ConneetPut (Cole). •, 

Prow Brown't P<ia)«as Pictures.— Dance of Bhlldivn. Pond of V)lle.d' Array, (Corot) ; 

, The Rnintmw (Millet) ; The Ferryman's Diiugbter (.Vdnml ; The Pilot (Renmif) ; Summer 
BreolDg (Adaii); Turkey Keeper (Bieton) ; Sheep In Pasture (Auguste Bonheur); Pas. 
lurage In Cne Fore«t (.Licquei ; Landscape wltb-ShcMp rTroyorii: Trumpeters and Dane- 
leg Boys, Dancing Ooya wKli Cymlmle. Children Diinelng to Suond of Fife and Tambour 
(Della Ilobbln) ; Dancing Boya (Donatello); The Sanctuary iLandseen; Boats at Low 
TMe (Rnvanne); Forester'y Dnugt\(er (Ansdcilh ; The' Deer Pass (Landseer) ; Children 
cloying iVwgel); Return of the Gyster Plshern (Fer'n PerrUi). 

Prow Argsfone r(eu> Co.: Wild Ducks and Geese. Girut Blue Uemn. Blue Heron NeaU. 
Nrst and Egg of Loon. Blui-k Tern. Black Tern Y'oiinsr lo Neat. .\e«t and Eggs of Marsh 
nnwk. Xeat and Eggs of Sparrow Ilnwk. Woodcock Hen '‘on Nest (back view). Woodcock 
Hen on Nest (aide view). Night Hawk on Neat. Male Parirldw or Rnraed Groum' Drum- 
ming, Ruined Gronae (female). Negt of H».ni.-d Oronw. Quall'a .Nest. Gray Wolf. American 
Bed Poz. Black or Silver Foz. Badger. Black Bear Cubs. Bean Feeding In the National 
'''bioK Seala Sporting on /he Bench, Hedgehog and Young. Group of Common Bata, 
Otey Kipilrrei. Woodchuck or Ground Ilog. Americgg Beaver. Two Darns and Beaver 
Houm Between, S\tan, Bison-Cow and Calf. A Herd of Bison, Rocky Mountain Sheep, 
wky Mountain Goat. Prong-horned Bntelope, A Pair of Amerlcm-Elk. Rocky Mountain 
Mule Deer, Moose, Herd of Reindeer, Head of Whole. Skinning miale. Opossums. Man> 
taring Crocodiles. Big Alligators. Boz Tortnlee, Pine Snake. Black' Snake, Rattlesnake. 

Prow Foresf RertHre, f'nKkrf Rtafes Depat^ment of Auriculturo; Set.-r of about 60 
.colored alldes, each set aeeompanhvl by n ayllabna fhr ft 'lecture, will be loaned for abort’ o 
iwodi on condition that borrowera agree to pay transportation charges, to be rvaponslblo 
w slides lost or broken, and to forward alldea prompM.r ond In good r»adUlon at tha 
«fwtlon of lhr» Forest Service. Applleanta rouBt state that they agree to these condl- 
iioM. The Bubjeras upon Which seta ore available ore as follows: * 
nrext botany; (^nservntlnn of the forest: Forestry In the United States; The work 
•of tho Forest Serrlce; Reerentlnn on national forests; Agidruljtire and foreatry; Form 
Mr^try In the South; Tree wlndbreaka; Farm woodlands; Nature study and fnrostr/; 
of a tro*r; Street trees; Monual training and foreatry; Geography anri foreritry. 


T 
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Bllclca^m geiienii t-9lleclion, .without sylltbus, aro loaned upon the same condltloaa* 
Slides usually be bnd on the following subjects: City trees; Cutting on natlosal 
f90-st»?^DIseai«e8 and InJuHes of forest treep: Erosions and floods* Forest fires and tbdr 
effects' Forest engineering; Forest types; Forest utlllsatlou; Foresters at wprk; tirsdaj 
and Its effects; Homestead^; Cabins; Camps and ranger stations; Individual spedes; 
Irrigation in relation to forests; Lumbering; Mining and mine timbers; Tlaiitlng and 
plantations: I{e|l^ duetlon ; ftllricultuVe o|>emtlons; Topography; Road building; Water 
supply ; Wood preservation ; Wood utlllfilatlon. 

Addresses for Pidures 


A. J, Nystrom, :!:i40-J:!53 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, 111. , 

Art Extension Society, 415 Madls«)n Avenue, New York, N. Y, ’’ 

Brown's Famous rietufT's, 38 Livett ‘street, Beverly, Mass. 

Elson Art I’ubllcatiou Co., School St reft, Bejmont. Mass. 

The Forfster, l>>pnrtment of Agriculture, Forest Service^ Washington, D. 0. 

Good llousekes'pliig Magualne, print department, lit) West Fortieth. St rei-t. New York, X. iT 
International Magualne Co., IIU West I<\>rtleth Strei-t, New York, N. Y. 

Keystone View Co., educational department, Meadville, l*n. • 

Marlon Humble, 33 West Tlilrty-tblrd 8tre<*t, New York, N. Y. 

The Mumford Co., Kanakee, 111, ^ * 

The IVyry Picture Co., Malden,- Mass, 

The University Prints, Newton, Mass. 

W. D, Moff(‘t, 381 Fourth Avenue, New Y'ork, N. Y. .. 

/ . 
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REApiNG LESSONS 


REST AND RECREATION 

FU«*nJ rt Aillog. IV, V, VI : * 

Fourth Kcaderi 

a ' 

now Thooilon' Roiin’velt worcBme Ills hiiDilicRp; A lioy’s sodk (JtnaM Hogg); Wbst 
tbf wiKxl Hrf said (Frank L. 8(an|onl ; Taking lunch vKb a wild grouao (Brnrxt llaruM 
. Ua;nc>i ; Thi» Fisberman (John 0. Wbittlor) — ESiaoo. The cave boy: Swimming bole 
Delghbora: Sharp eyes; Lost In the wooda (Mary T. Colton); King good beallh win*: 
The lobuter and'lbe crnlh— Study Scadera. The brook (Tennyaoni; The song of the 
Chsttaboocl'- (Sidney Lanier); On a Florida River (Sidney Lanier)— Bison Orammar. 
Tr«i: 1 UJiirnstJerne BJornaon) ; Boy^s eong (James. Hogg) — Baker and Canienter. 

' • ' 

Fifth Readera ^ ^ 

noltlii llooi)— Rending lltemture. A nlglil nnioiig the pliiia I Robert" Louis Stevenson) 

(iurdnn. The gladness of nature; Winter simi^s iDyNorwny — Merrill. A bjiy's song (James 
Hoggi; An anzluus hour (Marla Audubon)— ln>gre*alTe Road. A day with the In- 
•tliDs (Steward Edward White) — Bobba-Merrlllj Adrift In an open boat (W. Clark 
Uuiwlli; The expidrer In the far North; Camp cooking in the far North (PrldUdf 
.Nansen I ; Backwoods boys of long ago (Stewart Edward White) — Modem' Rcadlngo. 
\ goose hunt In Alaska (Kmeraon Hough); The song my paddle alnga (Bi .Pauline 
Johnson); A song of Sherwood (>lfyed Noyes); The abips of Yale (Bllaa Carmen); 

A Urevk boy at the Olympic games; A Roman boy at ploy (Jane .Vndrewsi Field*. 

Buy Scout laws; Bill's idll iliorry Stephen KIrler) ; Camp-fire girls — Child's world. 


BUih Readers 

',Aloiii- In n fonai (.\lpbens llyatt Verrllli : The coat of living in the’ wooda (Henry 
Diivid Thoreani ; Ode to the fire; The open fire (Henry Van Dyke); Ap idyl of the 

North Sea (Edward Win Bok) ; Tlya wise use of nature's gifts (Olfford Plncbot) 

Lltera.ttlre and Living, Book II. Taking the trail (Emerson Hough) ; The prairie fli* 
(lirrtwrt Quick); Kenneth buys bis outfit (Zane Orey) ; Loot In the palnt«>d dwrt 
iKIrk Monroe) ; The corn and tomato clubs; Our first meal In typae (Herman Mel- 
»1llei— Modem Readings. Mr. Winkle tries to ska(e (Charles Dickens ) ; Our fronUer 
markKiiieii (John James AudUbon) ; The forest primeval (Henry W. Longfellow)— 
Baker and Carpenter. The waste of fire (An^e Ousley Rosser) ; A forest fire (Dorothy 
ranlleld Fi«her) ; The ring of the ax (Sara Ware Bassett) ; The scout law; A boy scout; 
Fqo and health — Study .Readers. The night riders (John Masefield); Getting ready for 
a ramtion (Jerome K. Jerome)— Field. Our national porks (Robert Sterling Yard); 
On the beach; How Robin Hood became an outlaw (Howard Pyle) — Progressive Road 
tn Silent Reading. *A letter for boy scouts (Theodore Roosevelt) ; Camp-fire girls of 
Ainrrira (Uertrue E. MeVenu) — Kendall. In Arden forest (Shakespeare) — Bobba Mer- 
rill. A desolate island) cbaptei* 2 ; A voyage of dlacovegy. chapter 8.; A aucceasful voy- 
tgi‘, cbopser S ; A night's lodging, chapter 8 ; A castle in the air,' chapter Q ; A visit 
lo the (ent bouse, chapter 10: After ten years, chapter 34— Swiss Family Roblpson. 

FORESTS 

The anxious leaf; The maple and the pine — New Educational, 4. Hie away! (Sir 

.Walter Scott) ; A forest fire (Joaquin Miller); The ^ugar-plum tree (Bugiuie Field) 

y^g and Field, 4. Woodman, spare that tree (O. P, Morris) ; A walk In the woods 
(Frances W. Parker) — Standard Classic, 4. The old pear tree (Jean Henrle Faber) ) 
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TliP (rift of tlip oliro tm» tOrrrtc > Chllil Lllinirf Rfnrior#. 4. Rli<i«cu«Hmk 

Myth; Thw tn<r«: A<iv<>iitHn>)< of Kubln lloiMl_Chl|ri World. 4. il<m- (hr Jihivc* cum 
down (Ruitnn t'oolIdKO) ; llUwnilm's l'lil|dho<Hl (Henry W1 Lomrfollow> ; The |i«bMt 
niid tb# acorn (lirlrn KIhk Uoiildl ; Wlahliir »Wm. AlllOKhnml ; The Mtth’ ininJ (Kot«n 
Uiiila H(evrnaoii)— Wb(H>lrr'a Lite rary Rioth nt. -I. Wlinr dir woimI flrr anid (Krank 
L. rituuton) ; Early oc'ttlrm (Jtdio Jaroex Aiidiihant; I'ImuIIdk (lie irw (l|l■nry Ahtwyi; 
How (he leayea came down (Sumuo Coulldsei ; May (Ocorue Miiedonaldi ; The tiM 
t Djornatjerne Iljorneonl ; Tins uilniculenN pKcbcr (Natlinniel Hawthoniei— KUin. 4 Urn 
In tile wood* (Mary T. C'oHooi: The old idne'* atory : Tree* iwlimj The niTildt and the 
ban* (U'nn Dalkvitbl— Brudy Reader#. 4. The last leaf (Oliver Wendell tl.ilmfoi— 
Elaon Qramraar, 4. 

Ilow (he cliff waa clad ( Bjorn aUcrtiv Bjornmiit) — Prouriitalve Road. B. Pine (m 
(Ru«klD>— Cyr, 6. Coiiaerve your Mrthfhrht (J. H. Wnlincvl ; Woodman, -pare that 
tree (O. P, Morrlnt-; KncMH hImiu( (oho: Tlmv ir*i» ii’, II. rnindniir: IliriK «<>na uf 
aprliiB (B. .NVebltl; The fruK tree- (L. Bailey | ; Knur tipideireea lE. PomIwiodi— FIitw 
L ife. ft. Ai»nle-tlec«d John— Blody Renders. .1. Sprliio — .Merrill. 5. ' A nlidii anion# the 
plnea (Ruliert Loid# SteteilWnil ; The mniberry free iThoni.m Lore Praowkl — tlnohin » 
The. lob slick (Emerson IIoubIiI ; City (rcs-x (Edna 8|. Vlinvnt Mlllnyl ; Kriiin ih want* 
to study forealry (Bane Ornyi: A woman (In* Under (llelenii II. *iiil(li|— M.ahTn Brad 
Iniis. a. A Journey In Mortda (John J»nnH« Aiidniioiil— Field. .*•. nnnt a lov il.mr 
Lareoui) — Child's WorliL ft. 

Ponwl Urea (Overton Westlleld Prlc«'» ; 1*he heart of Hie tr«4 (fleniy- Ciiylrr Runner); 
What do we idiiiit? (Henry Abbeyi; John Applew-ed iKIUats'ih llarrlHoni — I.Kemiuf* 
iind LIvIok. Book II.* When n|d fore«t# fall lArihiir .\ewion I'nekl ; Lost In (he pNlnird 
d'wert (Kirk Monroe) — Moit>‘ni Kendliiirs. (I. The iilantliitc of Hie npide tree iWuiian 
CuReii Bryant) ; ITndcr the ktih-iiwihsI tre«* I Khakespewrej ; Tlie corHte and Hie uinIts-riT 
tree iTIiomaa Isive Peacock) — Raker and ('ariwoier. d The oak for the National tire— 
Rtudy Beadeni. (1. Stories found in old (rooks — Ktudy RenderN. 6. The pfanilni! of ibr 
iitiile tree (William Cullen lljraotl — Pr«(in*a»lve Road to Slleiii Readlmr. (I TVre# 

. (Joyce KUmeri—UaBee.' (I. Tifr brare old emk (Henry F. t'horley i ; Eventwvii. dU- 
word 0. I'lukney)— Aldiiie. t). The eia< anil the cherry (r*H- i Baron Mnnchaulieai— 
Ki'ndatl. 6. The plandnic of Hie apple ire** i William Cullen lliynnti— Bolili# Merrill. iV, 
Lumlwrltig In the blK limber t*oualry (Ralph H. PaIncI ; Brier Ros** iBJorno RJomanni— 
ilarnea. 0. Plant h (roe (Lucy Micomi— RIveraldc l.ltcrntim*. iL The |n.|ia robIS'T 
tn*e. The Hollow tnw. Chapte rs N'*l and XVlII: linava. Cbaiiier XV; Where dliri*rvni 
tr‘es come from, Clmpler .Will; Hr and ^ lert'blnlh. Chapter- XXI— Swisa Family 

IhiblUtOD, 


ANIMALS 

•Hlleiil rendloK. tiradea IV, V, VI; 

. ■ ' Fourth Knulcra » 

The wonderful (ar baby (Joel qhondh-r llnrrlai— Vouny and Field. Brulo'a-boilnf 
mntcb; The old poaaum and her- kltUii*— t'lillil Library. Ralanr and Hie tsar i('harlis 
• The third way out'""Oblld Morld. Master Rabbit as n flalierman— WlieelfF# 
Uterary. Pioneer daya (David Crocket O I The aqulrrela at Walden (Tbor**au); How 
Ihe chipmunk pot bla atrlpea iHora J. Cooke); Mlahook. Hie Sltwrlao cub— Ruarita 
Tala— Elson. The rabbit and tb<- har** — Study Readers. The mock turtle (Lewi# Car 
roll); A rn| tale— ('arroll and Brooks The hound of Ihe plains, (he coyote lErneot 
lnyi*rsoUi : Mr. Sequin's yoal i Mplionae Dnodi-ri ; Munarchi In exile, the bison (Mabtl 
\ Osgood WriKht); The pel lamh *Wm. Wordsworth i ; Tin* mountain and the squlml 
(Italpb Waldo Emrraoni : Our aray M)iilrrela (Ernest InKersolli- Raki-r and Carpenter. 

Fifth Reuderu 


Mflwyira hrolbrra (Rudyaitl Klpllno : Ilow Rt|ffalo Rill got lila name; The mecoon 

(Samuel Scovllle, Jr.) — Proftrevalve Rund. The mouse tifwcr on the Rhine Columbia. 

The biography of n heaver (Hulherti : The pnnther hunt (J, J. Audubon) i Hunted by a 
ls*ar (Chnrltfl Head)— Farm Ufe. Buffalo hunt iJ. C. l-'remont i— Sprainie' The moaB-- 
taln and Uie squirrel (Ralph Waldo Emerson i-Wbeeler'a Uterary. What the fawia 

must know |Wm. 4. Long i— Barnes. Wlien you meet u liear (Wm. Long) Study 

Iteadera, The bison track (llanrd Tnylori — Merrill, The buffslo — Uordon, A llincbecn 
guest (Stewar*! Edward Whll*M ; Fighting off the bears- (Allen Cbdpmani; Killing • 
j » xrUtly I Emerson Hough) ; An Arctic water-baby (Samuel Scovllle. Jr.)— Modern Bead- 
^ * match (O. D. Boliertat ; The mole'a picnic I Kenneth Onihaoet; 

rbe ((boat of the buffalo**# (Vaehel Undanyl- FMd. .V French h*>wr story (Alenndlt 
. Dumas); The swamp fox (WUKao) Ullmorw Slmma) — Child's .World. 
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sixth 'KcaUxrit 

rnMi*nl momrntw with wild anlmnli* < Ellon Volrln) ; Tb* umlnc af aolmnhi tIVirr 
ChilDOP* Mllrholh; What tho oarllftit uion did for ua iSmlUi Barnhami: Uoaatiilif 
(Cbarh-* I^mb)— Lltorntiirr tind I.lvlna. ik»olt |I. A jrellofr doR tllootb Tarklnidan) ; 
Tbr IlmlH-r wolf iSlrwarl Edward Wbiiri— Modorn Rradinn. A narrow racapr lOharIcw 
Rradt — Hakrr and Carpentor. Ilia Aral rral hunt fllormnn lingadorn from Bof’a Ufo 
nf Thoodorr Kooa<-rrlM— l'r»Krr«a|ve Hoad to Bllent Rradinn. Rod fox (Charii>o O. D. 
Botartat— Wlwlrr a l.limir.v. Tho pliiini of Uir camol |(*luirlra E. Varryl) ; How I 

Maffli' rt niitiirollat iThriidorr RoomTelt «— Mnira«'. Tho whilo wal (tludrard Klpllna^ 

Kraitall. .\morlcnn hiclmrn «hoop iThrodora i^oMaoroll I : How an oik Hwnm to aafoty— 
□■kd. a nleht with a wolf illn.vntd Taj-lort : Tho actor and the pin irbaedrua) — Rotiha 

'Uftrill. A or)' In ibo nlnlit iWIIHiitn J. ljnna>i Itoadina the anow iJIm 8mll0)-l Itarnra. 

Kamaron ifhaptor XL: Tho mti*kra|a uhapgr.XXVIll ^ ihara In a car*. Kalihliiii 
Ttnnlnit la nr «kln« iniapior XXIXi : Mnkltnt liata of^akln. Mnkinir tioala of akin H'hnp- 
irrXXXi; A aiilrn, ii'hopi.-r XXXI ' AiiIoI.iimx.. lUiff.tlo lick U'bapicr XXXIli; The 
lifHiii ifUnpior XXXIII t -.<« I-* I'aiiilly l(•>ll|||M■D j 

B/RDS 

Ml nir •Pin;. i;nidr« IV. \\ VI: ' a 

, /tfnHrr» 

API Abo nnTlho war onalo; Roh Whiia:^ Biida and bird Tolcca (Nathaniel Hawtbornel ; 
Tbr oomlne of aprlnit (ll•‘|.•n r. itnconl; I-liilo Koacot't Vnuarloa ;^Tha Amcrlcnn robin; 
ll«w IdnU protect trcca iFloraiirr .Marrtunii—Sow Ktluoallonnl Riwdom. The sandpiper 
lOlla Thaitorl ; Tho awnllowa iSIr Edwin Aroidd* ; Robert of Mnntln (Wllllnui Cullen 
Bryant t—Younn imd Field. The bird, that* lutikoa clay pots (Krneat Thompson KelonI ; 

A t»iv.i at home iKrnoai Harold Un vnes > ; ||<s| rhUn« hood (John Greenlenf Whlttierl ; 
Jhe whippoorwill ilYnnk L. Siiuiimil : Boh white, Wheat's ripe (W. T. ?Whltsott) ;.Tbe 
«IM Kwnna (Hans Christian AndorM*ni ; How iho blu<'blrtl was chosen horald (Jay T. 
Btwklncl— Chlld-Llhrary. The turkey «|r| (Jcnl Folk Tale! ; Whlppoortrlll time (Madt> 
war. I'swelnt ; The, music lesMin iJwn InKelowi ; My robin (Sarah K. Boltool — I'hlld 
World. Kohlo's itinio iWni. W. Caldwell | : The quails (Jstaka Tales); Dob while 
(hrorite i;»nper| — Whooler's Eltefory Itomlen*. ^ > 

A ^ 

•> fifth 

Thr FlIfkiT ii). Ikiiiriilis* ! ; lllnU MMikr .•! ^prlnjr NVtbin ; To n wacorfovl <W. C. 
BiranfK Ki^nomlr v*hi^ of liInU (WmIIaiv)* M.v lidr^o plumi**, Aucluboo ftocMy-^Fartt 
>^pr)DK Id Kf>iitucky (JuiUfk. Hint. ; Tli^ olliiiintitM (Cok^rldKei ; Tbe belfrf 

P. WlllU-Cjrr), KporroWK Hint IWe |o a boune (OlUe Tboroe Miller); Tba 
rlrtcb ( Jobion Ik W.vm) ; Ilird life oa thf Isle of Hboala lOlla Tbuterl ; Tbe partrldfe 
HlfiiiT r». Thormu) ; Tbe bunt n§ tobi by ti red pnrtrbljrt* (Alpboone Oaudrt)— <k>rdoo. 
Th** nlffbtlnffiilf iimt fbr glowworm; Feiiilifrrd fnliien (lleory De Thorenul ; The comical 
(Olive Tboror Mlllen- Spnunic. Mtklieri nf Lincoln (Wllllnm Onlleo Bryant); 
m cairb^ (T<^nnyauti) ; Tbe eagle (Ifuilerut Rlvenlde Llieroturea 

^ ^ixth Riadcrn ^ 

ft 

Btupidliy street (Ralph Jlu«lt:M>o>: Our vaiilehinB birds (lludolf.y. Cronutn); A petl- 
tkw of the birds ((hstrxe Frlsble Huari — LHorature and Ucins. Book II. Tbe romriieo 
•I a fwunV nest (Klltiiboth Barrett UrowultiRi ; The ea^le (Altretl Tennysoni ; The eagle 
ud the awau (John James Audubon/ ; To a waterfowl (William Cullen Bryant I Baker 
»»d Cantenter, The cardinal (rtme Stratton I’orter) ; The wlalt of tbe wrena (Paul 
lUBlIion llayiie) ; Hark to the merry birds i Robert Bfldgea) — Field. The robin (Qtlbert 
l^rson) ; Tbe song of the lark; The ^woodpecker iF. B. L. Beal) — Protfreaalve Rood to . 
,wat Reading. Weljsler's quest (Jan'iea Lam* .Hleui— Uiigee. A bird lure (Iran Tur* 
Wro/ ; The mocking bird’s song (Joseph Hrakel— Aldlne. Tbe cardinal bird (Arthur 
<iBltertnnn I : The bluebird (Maurice Thompenn) ; 'T o* the cuckoo (John Logan) Tbq 
jjwunloe bird (John James AuduUml— Rlson. Tbe little red lark (Katherine Tyoao 
iUakwin); The oriole's nest (Snrauel Mcovlllei ; The sandpiper (Cell* >p>ag(er>,-Boblia 
Iwll. Carrier,, pigeons, the ‘pigeon bouse. Chapter. XXIII : Tbe omebes, Chapter 
**yiH ; Tbe ostrich eggs. Chapter XXIX; Tbe oetrlcb tomer. Thc.ostricb chldts..r7u«pt4T 
«X; The Black ewane. BIrda of Pkntdise. Chapter XXXHI— 8w|ie FklDlly ItoMnmm. 

• • JO . # . • 



pi*.%Yonorxns of the xation . 
FLOWERS 


)<llest rradlnf. OrnJot IV. V.. VI: Kins fk^lomon iinU ih<> Sp«>« <F1ani J. Ct»ok*>>; n« ' 
np|tl» bnncb ^ Tlir flax flower I Mary llowiti)— New Rilucntioniil lt<-««l.en, 4. Ki-pK'^bir 
lllelen lluol JarkMa) ; Buitrrru|i sold (Uum E. Rlrhard«>— ^onoc and Field. 4. TV 
dlMoDtrnled bulirrmp <8. C. Jewett)— Standard Clasitr, 4. Coldenrod (Frank Deiaxirr 
Sliennani ; TalkioR In their aleep (Edlib M. Tbomaa)— Child World. 4.' The .yellow rtoH 
« William Cullen Fry^nt ) ;r How the floweri *ro»’ ((JalTfel Seioun) — Wh't'ler'a Uteraty ' 
Oradera. 4 ^ The dandelion (Nellie M. Oarrabrnnt) ; The daffodils (William Woria 
worth) — Baker and Canamler, 4. " ' 

The daffodils (.William Wordsworth); dfow plants are prodiioHl— Columbia. 8. 1\» tW 
small celandine, Daff<>itl)e (William Wordsworth); Tralllnv arbutus l Henry Ward 
Ih's'Cher) — Cyr. A. The appb' Mossoa)( (W.'W, Martini ; To blossoms (itnlierl llerriekl— 
4'arm Life, 5. October's brli;ht blue weather (lleleu Hunt JarkM>nl : Nocember lAlke 
Cary); Jack In (be pulplf (Clam Hmlih)— Wheel, r‘s l.lierary..,,.’). Daffodils ('WII)ba > 

Wordsworth) ; To the dandell.tii — Merrill. 8 l‘n,l,T (lie snow (Ksdterine l>ee Itstra) 

Field. A. F*»ur.|eaf clorer» (Ella IlixKinsiin) — llaker and Carth>nter, 5. Luther Uurbsak 
and bU friends (W. K. Tate)— Child's ^Vorld. 5. 

The llbiHlora tttnipli Waldo (^m-rson) ; To the dandelion (James Russell LoweH'i; 
Flower In tliV crannksl wall t.4lfnr,l Teiin)’son| — It.sker ami Cartienter, (I. The wlU 
flower club (EdnajTurpIni— Study Readers, 0,>. Sprins (Henry TtmrMl)— Wheeler's Ul- 
ciary, «. The water Illy (James Jeffry Rochal— Whwier's Literary, fl. Flow-era illelm 
Keller)— Maxre. 6, Sweet IVaa iJnhn Keatai : liaffodlls iWllllum Wordsworlli)— Aldi(s>, 
fl. Daffodils iWllUam Wotdswortbl— Kendall. 6. Roaddfb' flowers tBIIsa Carmral; 
Tbs dandcUoa (Hejen t!ray Cone) ; Apple bloitaums— Elnun, fl, 

* ■ ■ 

FISH 

Flleat readln*. IV. V. VI : 

Fourth Roadero ^ 

’’ s 

Tom and lha lobster' fCbarles Kingsley); The salmon (David '^rr Jordan); As 
enplnre of a whale (Fmbk T. RuUenl— Raker and Carpenter. The tobater (Lewis Cae 
roUl t'bapier X; AUew^n Wonderland TI h> whale's story (Louise M. Alcott) — Standaid 
Classic. Hiawatha's ffamhf 4Hinry W. Lonafellow) : The flsherman (John O. Wblttlrr): 

s 

' ' afl nifh Rcadcrtf 

Turflo rlilint — Jordan, Trout (David 8i«rr Jonlaot — Farm Ufe. Tho mock 

* Mory ^rarmll) — nobUM-Mrrrlll. TVacblOK flth in plant liutlf4tiM (XyinUini ,\tiirrtc« 

Du Ibiyl ; Th<^ apik*tre of T(f«T Crrck (Archibald Rutledgcl — l*r««rcaiin» Rond. On 

n mackrrcl achnoiicr (Kirk Monrori ; Ten Hioitannd under the aea ijanrt JV 

Ikerkuil — Madcrn Rradlnfira, The maalc i^ra ahell (iihii Farnir>-^FIrta. The h(ory af 
the fUbmnan (B. W, Lane) — Baker ^nd Carpenfrr. Billy Tupanlt — ("hlhra. World. 

• - - / e- 

Rixlh RrafliTM ^ 

fllaarafha'a aalllnir (Henry Wadtworih L^fffelbiw) : A flrfit with at) oetopue (Vletw 
Marie Ifuffo) — Literature and Llrlna, Ronk II. Taklua of the ocean; The haollBf . 

of the aelne (Kirk Monroe | ' Swordflabink* (Warnn Elliott Farll'o/b) ; The etlver bordf 
(Rex Beach) — Modem Readlnin. T6e atory of the aalmun iDavld Starr Jordan)— Btad; 
Readen. A walklmt trip on Capo (?od (Henry -li. TtHiream— Field. When T4ini weal 
nablDg (Tbomaa lluirhea) ; Toada (Ollker P. JpuklD$l~Proirr«^tlve Road \n Sllem 
log. The allly jelljfleb (Lafcadlo t^eam)— Magee. The white aegl (Rudyani KIplloiH 
An adventure of a whale ; Adventtge In the atomacb of a flab — Kendall. The ta>J 
llkfd to go flehlog — Rarnee. Ti'rtlf, Chapter XII; Cocoanui crab. Chapter s\V; a allaii 
of herring, Cbaptera XX and XX I ;sThe grt'it green turtle, Chapirr XXV; Pearl uyatfti^ 
I'bapter XXXV— Swlu Family Rohluaun. ^ 

t GEOGRAPHY 

HUcut iswUlnir, tlrailM IV. V. VI ; ’ / 

fl • 

Fourth Readen * 

The <^blld*a world; The river (8, O, Ooodylrhk — New Eflluralfonah The Northern aral 

• (Mary l1oWltt> — Hallhufton. ilart to the abouting wind i lleory Tlmnid) ; Dear CM 
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OlnrT. m«* <Roberf B. Roiirni ; Thp- frpni ; Th^ windy nishi iT. B. R«hIi ;’T»w 

•Ifhl «lml iKuefo<* rirhlM Tlu* wiDrimlll (llforr W.,L4initf<>llnw| : \Th.v (he m'ii I« mIi : 
Rilo •umm«T tll.-ory \V. Lon«rf<llowt ; The ralii^OK (Robert UreiuiiDi— \Vlif<h r'« 
U(«mnr. A w>i« for IU< <Uy ^Wilbur D. Ncebit) •lory of Ibo fUc (Vl^or Maiden) ; 
TV l<n«nti iinto|t^(J*Die« Whllromli RUeyi ; The rivulet (Lury l.4reomel ; .Rolnlnc (RtibeTl 
Uiremont : A wumlerful m*aver («h«r|[e Coi>|ier» : Tfce flriieman (Julio 0. WhKtfrri ; Main 
It timitiier i Henry W, l.onofelluwi- Tlie cave buy ; The •(hry of n rtiek ; .(y ini* 

■liihiK hole tH-(ghlmr«— Ktudy Riwdcra. The hmok (Tennyn<mi ; Tlie rang of (be Chatin 
iMorlite iHIdiny l^nleri : The nitamel of Isidore, i Ruben. Rout hey ) ; Sly vl»l( lo 
NUiiara (Nnihfliilil lUwibornei ; (In ly Florida river (Hldney Unlen— Klaon (.‘ranimar. 
A M»«g «f -(he ren (.Minn Oiinnliiabnml : The bnuik (Teiinyvoitl— BohbieMerrlL Rntfo- 
ftky. illi ory \V luinafelbm I ; Jack Fm«l. (llaniuih I., r.nuldl— Bnkrr and CarprnI r. 
TW r»li)|io»*l iJdkhD TiiMi*— ViiiiUK und FirUl.* ^ • 


Fiffh’ Riadn n 

IImW iIh* < htr i njorn'^l jA'rriA* ; Tb<* lHw>k ; Tin* r» m*m»* 

lE K. Kain-i— IVuRiek^ve H«ad. The varlli'a eiivelupi'^OulUmbla. How Renily. ‘Vwrei 
AtV>«. Konnle Ihwii iH'dieri lluinH) ; ,\n leelurg (Klrhnril II. Iianai— <'yr. \Vind.v nighi 
iTln.nM« llufhaiinn Bei'di : Uiat In Hie naamti; John Rldd'e ndventuiVHi la Itm-nurihv 
••bm; .VmunR (lie labi'rgii iHnnni— <;onloDj The wind lii a frolic (Wllllani lluwllM : 
TV •oiig of (he river (.Atimm J. Il.vani— Rprague. The brook iTennyannl-liKemliV- 
Uirraiure.^ Rwivi and low iTeuiiywonl ; Tin* wonthrfhUwurld (llandai ; iv you fear (be 
Vlad) giaiiilln Uarlandi s The (enipeei iJainro T. Fleldei ; The leak in Hie dike iIIiivIh. - 
Caryt; The »aiidN of iVv U'harie* Klmniayi; The brook lAlfrerl I.or«l feiinyMin • : 
Invioaion lo lalii In •uinnn<r iBm. O. IVnoilii: The Httle' laiy cloud -^Wl^Vr. 
IJlemO., A eong of Hie #.<• (Allan Cannlnahaml : TV- brook (Tennyeoni ; the wind and 
iViiHMin Hk-nn* Slaclhmald|-BoW»-Slerrlll. Riaiea Aid Hieir nainei.— Rimly llniil.i> 
TV Vonk rong iJanfee Whllcoiub HIleyl-yerrIII. Home (hougbla from Kumtie (Henry 
Van Hykei-Fleld TV cloud (I'erry Byaebe Rhelleyi : The brook (Alfreil Ti-ndyaoni-^ 
1UVr mill turpenier (b-ioVr In Teno«<a>n'e iM'aller Slalooel ; In a Callfurnin '.aoifhi 
Hi-ho r. TrilVilirliliir)— 1 ‘hlld'a World. 

« * 

Sfrlh RcnictK 


Til'hrv.ii iJoai-iHi I'onradt— Ulemiure nod Living. BookTlX Lo>t In Hie palni.<0 ilrmTi 
iklik y<mroi-i; Traveling in Hie Arllc n-ulon i Fridtjof Naiil^iii ; Whni .MacMillan -aid 
ef (he Kvklnm on bU r^ iurii- Modern IteadlDge. Volcamwa (Charl.-a* KIng.lev . ; \n 
.million or Sl^ouoi Eloa illayard Taylor | : Apiong the •hoal. jjamea F.-oiilmoi* Omiper) ; 
m A Oiriwnier. Joliu Slulr, jhe lalnl of akylai.d* 

"*? llcndera. The aiiow (Emily liMln^ni; Wloi.-r In. ihe 

■*„! »*«•»"«)•; A •ummer alorm (Jamra Ru»«.|| laiwelli-Hcld. Tlie NWih 

Hllhjalmur Slefaiivvoni ; Jouroeya Hirough Ihe South (Sir Chartea Lyelli-IWr.'.«dve 

"ir** “* (Thnmaa lUlley Aldrich) ; Tlie rainy day 

* 5 The wandering cyclone (Imore E. Hirhardi.»— Wheeb-r'a UiiWary 
'* of nn Icela-rg |I»r. laaac I. Hayeai ; A gn^at dlmiaier lArHiur II B.i.irumi ; The 
Uv grolio (John L. Sloddardi— Slagee. Hark lo th^ abouHng wlml (Henry Tlmrodi ; 

nl"*^ w ^“ri“*"AV * oiplorallon of the Hrand Canyon of Colorado (SlaJ. J. 
W. iv.welli— Keoall. The romance ..f (be Soo iKalph |i. l.ainel-HarofSi. Tl\^lt 

l«nX I hEr U^ffal'"ir‘k'’ vlTv-rt'*’ ' ^CXVIII ; Aelnwloa wluJCw 

iMotw, K wrX; BufTiilo lick, i tiAp(i*r XXXll — 8w| 


-Bwicui FaqiUx ttoblufOD. 


HISTORY 


fU.'OI reading, Oradea’IIl, PC, V. VI; 


Third Atfoifera 

• A“* *»“*«»-EI»on. Elncolo-a blndoeaa to anlmala-HiVtrtlde 

’ Wln«*!*T>'^*^ Waablnirtoii did diot become a aaUor; Abraham Lincoln and bis dog-A 
Bsioii i omiuiiiluij. Hanlel Boone— Horace Mann. Ih^imilun Uay— New, Eduiwi^ 

tudlnj^*^^ T'Mhlngton was a |)nia boy; What Franklin did wlib * klle-Quod 
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* PLAYOROUNnS OP THE NATIOJf* > 


^ Fourth Reader)^ 

Qforg^ Waaliington ; Abrabnm Lincfiln — Raiiiling for Now York Citv, Old Abo aa4 i 
the war eaiie; Abrnham Lincoln— CliUil Llbrnrj/ A Rllmpso of Wasblniton ; Som#’ I 
glimiHiiti of Lincoln — Elaon. Evnogollne (Uonry'W. Longfollow) ; Lincoln tlto .gr«at 
rommoDor (Edwin Mnrkbnin) — Elson Gramniiir, The Boybood of Llncoln-^Bnkor aiiii 
Carpenter. . 

Fifth Readers 

Daniel Boone — Reading for Now York City. Wnabliigtoira Journey (J. T. Ilendlo*)* 
\\aiiblnKloii croMHlng tbe Delaware — I’rognwlve Ruml. Daniel Bouiio. tbo founder o( 
Kentucky ; I'lantntlon. (Jeorge Wnablngton ; I'lantiitb.n, Tbomaa Jefforaon— Form Life. 
Two French explurera (Kroncea Parkman)— Gordon. Ernngtdlno— Bnrnea. Wnabiae* 
ton (DanM Webster) — Merrill. 

* « 

Sixth Erasers 

^ Lewis nod f'lnrk: Abrnbam Lincoln nnd Slavery; Abrnbam Lincoln— Rending In New 
Yttfk City., Alirnliani Lincoln — Standard rluMsIc. Dnniol Boone (Stewart Edward 
White) ; The patrlnrcb, Daniel Boone ffitewart Kilward White)— Modern RoadlogO. 

^Bnrly life of George Washington (John S. C. Abbotf) ; Ole for Washington s birtlidir 
(Oliver W’endell Holmes) ; O captain! My captain! (Walt Whltnyin) ; Gettvsburg speech 
(Abraham Uncoln)— linker and Carpenter. Stories of Llpi-oln : Wushlngton’s spy < Jarnn 
Fennlniore Cooper) Study Itcaiiers. Daniel Boone and the settlement of Kentuckj 
(Theodore Koos«>vell i— Field. Washington's farewell to his arinv (.1. T Headley)* 
Washington'^ ynonument (Robert C. Wluthrop)— Progrewlve Rond to Sllout Rmidlng 
My^Orst uniform (1 lyises S., Grant) ; Rhmeipber the Alniao (Theodeuv Rndseveltl— 
Mngee. Oe|j-rnl Lee's letter to his sons (Robert E. Lee) ; The blue and the gray (Frandi 
M. Unde)— Aldine. Washington nnd the American Army (.Nathaniel Hawthorne)- 
Elson. W nshingfon and the American Army (Nnthnniel Hawthorne); Daniel Boone and 
the founding of Kentucky (Theodore Roosevelt) ; ITnde Joe's Lincoln (Edward A 
Steiner) Rolihs-Merrlll. The doughboy; America for me iHenr>* van Dyke); Tbe 
United States Marines nt Chntcan-Thierry (William Amoii Wolff i--Uarne>. 
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PUBLICATIONS. BY STATES. REUTtNG W PARKS 

’ J ' CAlitroSNIA ‘ 

Tb<- bnriowinj rodents of California as ap'nta In soil furmnllon. By Jw»h Orlnnen’ 
Wnalilncton, Government TrlnUntr Office, 1025. lllut. 8». (Reprlfled from Uie 
SmltliKonlun r»‘port fur 1023, p, 339-50.) 

Callfornlit Halt and game. Folder Issued by tbe California Board of Flab and Game 
Comuil)iSiniicr.«<, 

Callfornlu’8 game refuges. By Harold C. Bryant. California Fish and Game. 8 :l-34, 
January, 1022. - 

A cloi-ed Benson needed for Oaber.jnartln, and wolverine in Cnllfornln. By Jopieph Dixon, 
Roprinti'd from California Fish And bame, 11: 23-25. Diagram. 

The common’ Imwka and owIb of California from the atandpoint of the rancher. By 
.lom pli Dlion. IT p. Ulus. 8». (UnlTcralty of Calftoritlu. College of Agriculture. 
.Vgriculiural Es|feefiiient Station. Circular no. 2-TO. April, 1022.1 
Life fonro of Yot«<mlta Nutlunal I’nrk. By Joseph Grinncll and Tracy 1. Sforer. p. 

• Ulus. Id®. (Iteprittted from Hall's Handbook of Yoaemlle 'National Park. 

• New York, Putnnm'B Sons, 1021.) 

Nntunil history of the ground squlrrcle of California. By Joseph Giinnell and Joseph 
Dixon. Sacramento, Calif.. California Slate Printing Office, 1018. 116 p. Illua. 

8". (Reprinted from Mobtlily bulletin of the State Commission of Horticulture ' 
Vol. 7. nos. 11-12, p. 597-708.) 

Reptiles and amphililnns of Ynsemlte National Par)L By Joseph Orlnnell and Tracy 
I. Storer. p. 177-82. Ulus. 10®. (Reprinted from Hall’s Handbook of Yosemlto 
National Park. New York. Putnam's Sons, 1921.) 

Raring tbe rtniwoods. Report by Save the Redwoods League. January 1, 1924-February * 
15, 1025. (Berkeley, Cnilf., Sjivc the Redwbods League, 1025?] 36 p. lllua 8®. 

mate of California Flab and Game Commission. 28th biennial report, 1022-24, • Sacra* 
mento, Cullf.', California State Printing Office, 192'^ 112 p. Ulus. 8*. 

COLORADO 

- 

Bee Minilelikil Facts, puh||s|p>d 6y city and county of Denver, Denver, Colo., for 
p'Oeral artlclro on Colorado. 


• CONNECTICUT 


The arthrostracn of Connectlent By R. W. Knnkel. Hartford, Conn., Publlahed by tbe 
State, 1918. 261 p. Illua. 8®. (State of Connecticut. Slate Geological and 

Natural lllHfnry Survry. Ralletln no. 26.) **' * 

Drainage mndiflcatloafl and giaclntlnn In the Danbury region In Connecflnit, By Rutb S. 
IlttPTey. Hartford. Conn., 'published by the Stnte, 1920. 50 p, Ulus. 8®, (State 
of Connecticut. .State Geological and .Natural History Survey, Bulletin no. 30.) 
Oulde to Connecticut State parks and fnresta Hartford, Conn., State Park and Poreet 
CommisRloo, 1924. 54 p. Illue. 8®. 

OuUle to the inseetB of Connecticut. Prepared under the direction of Wilton' E. Britton. 
Part f. General Introduction, by Wilton E. Britton. Part 2. The euplexoptera aurl 
orlhoptera of Connecticut liy Benjamin H. Walden, Hartford, Conn., 1911.. leo p. 
Ulus. 8’, (State of Connecticut. Stnte Geological and Natural History Survey. 
Bulletin no. 1C.) ► 

The quaternary geology of the New Haven region, Connectlent. By Freeman Ward, 

• Hartford. Conn., pnbllabe<l hy the Slate, 1920. 78 p. Ulus. 8®. (State of Con 
necticnt. State Oeologicnl and Natural History Survey, Bulletin no. 29.) 

• Report of tbe State Pork nnd Forest Commission to the governor. -June .TO, 192‘’. 

Jlnrtford, Conn., published hy the Stnte, 1922. 66 p. lllun, 8". (State of Con- 

S^icut, Public document no. 60.), 

Rt|Wi4^wf the State Park and I'orest Commtaalon' to the govcniur, June 30, 102^ 

iJg^ford, Conn., piihllshetl by the State, 1924. 68 p. Illua, 8®. (State of Cnu^ 

nectlcut. Public document no. 60.) 
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PLAYGROUNDS OP THE NATIO^J 



“’‘"'T' to Ihe wneral nsw-mbly. Sepf..mb<'r 30 l«ii 

I t ? * - ‘•y the Stnte. 1014. 30 p. lHu^. 8? ^ 

OffcMcut* Public document no. 60.) ^ ^ 

C.,n.ml8KhM, to the Korewor. for the two flscnl yenrH endb, 
September 30, m«. Hortfonl, Conn.. publUbrd by the Suite. 1016. 30 d 8* 
(Connecticut. Public document no. 00.) . *' 

”‘"t® pnrk runimlesh.n i.i the Bovernor. Septembef 30. 1018. llnrtfnM- 
lyi.. 1818. SO p. lllud. 8“. (Slate of Conneclkut. Public doeument no. 00.) 

ILLINOIS 

**H* t*^*" i/*'*^ (I''tltlny, .\prll 1.1, anil Frldn.v, Octolter 20i. CompUt^ k. 

cSr no m.? ■ "■ ^ -‘f .•■tIucntloD. cie 

Sprinuflehl, in.. 1024. 04 p. llliw. 8*. (Circular no. 183.) 

. prliiBfl. ld, III.. 192ft. 02 p. lllua. S«. (rirculnr no. 103.) 

‘‘‘ ^ INDIANA 

nifty tails State Part. Ita attrnctlona nnd adjacent points of Interest, scenic and bistori- 
By Oeorp* 8. Cottman. Indianapolis. Ind.. 1023. 54 p. iiius. 8«. (ludim 
», of conservation, tllvislon of lands nnd waters. Publication no 48 i 

iliUJi. a . Undlmia. J5«'partment of congorvatlon. | , 

lllua. 8 . (Indlonu. Department «f eoimervatb n.) ^ 


4 MASSACHUSETTS , 


The commerrtal forest trees of Massachusetts. How ym, may know il.rm a pocM 

manua . Boston (no date). 07 p. illus. (Massachusetts. la.partil!s„t of c«,e 
servatlou, division of forestry^) . * ■ 

NEBBASKA . 

Arbor Lodge Stale Park. Nebraska City, Nebr. Guide Book. 

NEW YOBK STATE •*' 

Adirondack canoe routes. By William G. Howard. lAllmny. X. y.. ronaervatlon Com- 
niliidoD. Sfate of Sew YorkJ 1*2 p. Ului,. map. 8®. 

\ Y * Conservation Commliilen. 

Hfnte of New \ork.J .34 p, llhin. 8*. 

*'‘*'‘* “n** no'»bles. 4 : 1-20. 1024. 8*. 

t atsUll highways By C. R. Pettla. (Albany, N. V.. Conservation Commission. State of 
iNf*W lork.j 14 p. map. 8®, 

’ ? u N. Y.. 1020. 118 p'. Illus, • 8*. (Cornell Usl- 

Leaflet *voI^T 4 'no^ !***** College of Agriculture. Departmeot of rural eduntlos. 

• • • t® tbc Oorernor and Legis. 

lature of the State of New Jiork, Octob«»r, 1925. 72 p lllui 8® 

Allmny. N. Y.. 1021. 8". (New York. Consem- 
tion Commlsaloo. Itulletln 10 rev.) 31 p, 

• 1“"®' Of the State reservation at Niagara. July 1. 

■^**""y* ®- Lyon Co., printers, 1024. 17 p. 8*. 

(New xork. Lef^alatlve document no. 28, 1924.) ^ 

^ commlsalonera of the State reservation at Ningara. July 1. 

i*?I ®- Lyon Co., printers, 1023. 19 p. Illus. 

o^ (Leglalntlve document no. ,37, 1925.) 

^****sl*OTe™"'*10I7 reservation at Niagara. Issued by the cornmls 

Public parka In Westchester County. By Jny Downer 'and James Owen. 52 p. nnn 
(R^rloted from History of Westchester County, Alvab P. French, ed. New YoA 
i4ewla IllatnrUnI rubllahlng Co., 1025. 8®. 

Public use of the forest pr^eiwe. By C. It. Peltls. (Albnny, N..Y.. Conservation Cost 
oiltfllon Slate of New York.] 15 p. plan. 8*. • 

County (N. Y.) Park Commission. (White Plains. N. T, 
published by board of aapervlaora of WeatcbcatiT County.] ill p, Hlua. 
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SL Lawrence Reaervatlon. By Arthur B. Strongh. [Albany, N.^Y., ConserTatlon Com- 
uilssiou, State or New York.) 15 p. plan. 8®. , ' 

fieewlRO Ilobltlea. rerimllcnl iaaued by Buffalo Society of Natural Sclencea. Buffalo, N. V. • 
Thirty-:<evemh annual reiiort of the commiaaionera of the State reaerratlon ut Niagara, 
for the flacal yi*nr July 1. 1919, to June ’30, 1920. Alban.v, N. Y., J. B. Lyon Co., 
printer. 1021. 4-1 p. illua. (New York (State). Leglalntlre document no. 80, 

1921. » 

Tlilrty-«*il!htli nnnunl reiwrt of tiu? commiaaionera of the State reaervatlon at Niagara. 
July 1. 1020-Jnnc 30, 1021. Albany, N. Y., J. B. Lyon Co., prlnten*. 1922. 10 p. 

Illua. H®. (New York. Leglalative document no. 58, 1022.) 

Tbirty-ninth annual report of the (mnrmlaalonera of the State reaervatlou at Niagara, 
July 1, 1021'June 30. 1922. Albany, N. Y.. J. B. Lyon Co., printera, 1923. 17 p. 

Illua. 8®. (New York. Leglalatlte. document no. 47, 1023.) 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Mount Mltcbell and MItehi'll State Park. A aoure'nlr detlleated to the 'General Federa- 
tion of Wonien'a Clubs by the North Carollnn Forestry Asaoclatlon and the North 
■* Carolina Federation of Women's Clube. By J. 8. Holmes. Chapel Hill, N. C., May 
• 1919. 19 p. Ulus. ^ - - 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Historical act'nlc views and Bad Landa-of North Dakota. Bismarck, N. Dak. [Offlee of 
Commissioner of Immigration.] 32 p. illua. 8®. 

North Unkota— the beat of the West. Blainnrck. N. Dak. lOfflcc* of Commissioner of . 
Immigration.] :(2 p. Illus. 




PENNSYLVANIA 

State forests of Pennsylvania. By R. Y. Stuart, narrisburg. Pa., 1925. 34 p. 
(Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters. Bnlletlii 37. • 

UNITED STATES 

Annual Report of the Conference on Stnte^Parko, Union Trust Building, Washington, 
D. C. Mias Beatrice Ward, Executive Secretary. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk, Its history, geography, and civic development. A handbook for teneh'era of the 
third grade. Norfolk, Va. [Ibiblishcd by .superintendent of schoobi.] 84 p. 8®. 
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